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The New Generation and Good 


Literature 
By Letha M. Davidson 
Part I 


N Puritan days this title would have 

called up visions of cowering children 
on a bench, listening to exhortations 
which would, if necessary, be enforced 
by the stout birch rod behind the teach- 
er’s chair. In the 1860’s it would have 
meant the painstaking study of flowery 
verses and interminable pieces of prose 
from stuffy readers with crabbed unin- 
teresting type. A little later it would 
have involved the picking to pieces of 
Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address, the pars- 
ing of the words, the analyzing of the 
sentences, until those immortal words had 
been squeezed drier than Patsy’s orange. 
In my own youth methods of encourage- 
ment included the following: the para- 
phrasing of Longfellow’s Skeleton in 
Armor (I made 17 versions before I got 
one to suit); and the memorizing of 
Thanatopsis in chunks of about ten lines 
each. I can still repeat each chunk if I 
get started on it, but not unless I am 
jogged at the beginning of each section. 

Fortunately for us and for the Young 
People, we do not mean anything of that 
sort by encouraging them to read good 
literature. We know that they will not 
read it unless they want to. It is plain 
that the librarian’s task consists almost 
solely in getting them to want to read 
the best books. To do that the librarian 
must not only know good literature her- 
self, she must, above all things know, un- 
derstand, and like children. 


It has been said that children are the 
same the world over. There are few 
statements with which I can so heartily 
disagree. Children are not only not the 
same the world over, but American chil- 
dren now are not like American children 
of 25 or 50 years ago. In a country of 
standardization we have produced a gen- 
eration of young people who are so 
unique, so diverse, so different from one 
another that it seems too much to group 
them together as much as is implied in 
calling them a generation. They are in- 
dividualists from the moment they are 
born. Let us look for a moment closely 
and open-mindedly at the American child, 
his brains, his manners, and his possi- 
bilities. 

He is astonishingly self reliant. He 
can do a great many things with a degree 
of skill satisfactory to himself, and one 
of them is his own thinking. Compared 
to the child of the 1890's he is surpris- 
ingly well informed about the past, pres- 
ent and future of the world in general. 
He reads widely, both in school and out. 
Consequently he has a variety of inter- 
ests. He has not time for half knowl- 
edge or pseudo-information. If he wants 
to know how a radio works he will not 
rest until he finds out at least as much 
about radio as his father knows. He 
is capable of more original thinking than 
one would suppose: far more original 
than the child of a generation ago. With 


1 Report of address at the Wisconsin Library Association Meeting, in the Wisconsin Library Bulletin, 


Vol. 25, No. 8. 
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originality goes its corollary. He is opin- 
ionated, and he has no respect for age. 


The peculiar combination of qualities 
in the average American child is due in 
part to our schools and our modern 
methods of education. The school of to- 
day tries to develop the whole child. No 
longer does it slice off minute bits of 
knowledge and cram them down the 
child’s throat in uniform doses. It 
spreads an entire field of knowledge be- 
fore a child in the first nine years of his 
school life, leaving him in a measure free 
to absorb what means something to him 
and leave the rest. 


In teaching, the old emphasis used to 
be on what was taught. We taught 
Reading or History or Physiology. Now 
we teach Children. The result of all 
this emphasis on the individual occasion- 
ally produces some rather disagreeable 
individualists. But at the same time 
these methods are responsible for bring- 
ing out some of the most sparkling quali- 
ties in children’s minds. Despite their 
rather uniform lack of good manners (or 
do I mean lack of any manners?) I be- 
lieve they are more charming and inter- 
esting to work with than any children 
that ever were born before. 


The Dark Side First 


Modern education, with all its advan- 
tages, has its faults. It is not thorough. 
The schools teach reading. Part of the 
children learn to read and comprehend 
rapidly. But some do not learn to read 
at all. The teacher of history does her 
level best to make the past as interesting 
as a story. She gets some children 
thrilled over it, but she leaves others 
cold, and it does not worry her too much. 
It is not in the new scheme of things to 
worry over what you do not accomplish. 
The schools each semester turn large 
classes out of elementary school into 
Junior High, classes who can tell you 
how the Romans lived, classes who can 
read Indian sign language, make pottery, 
carve soap dolls, build model cathedrals, 
classes who know as much about Con- 
fucius as you do. But these children 
cannot read as well as you could at their 
age, and, incidentally, it is an uncommon 
event to be able to read the handwriting 
of a child who is ready for Junior High. 





As a result of this broad but hazy 
teaching the children who come to us 
for books are found reading easier and 
easier ones, comparatively speaking, for 
their ages. The books that you and I 
read at the age of ten will be no guide 
to the reading of the average ten year 
old of today. Do you ever notice that 
when you talk to teachers they will tell 
you, “The libraries select books that are 
too hard. The children won’t read books 
with such hard words in them. They 
can’t understand them. They won't read 
books that do not appeal to them.” It 
used to be a fairly common thing for a 
child in the eighth grade to appreciate 
Dickens and Scott and perhaps Charles 
Reade. Now it simply isn’t done. The 
power of application lieth not in them. 
They have been consulted too much about 
their likes and dislikes, and their taste 
has suffered, as we know who stamp out 
the daily round of Altshelers, Barbours, 
Rankins and mystery stories. 

That is the dark side of the picture. 
I have dwelt on it lest my enthusiasm 
for the good things in modern education 
should carry me away. I like the new 
way. It does educate the whole child. 
It does produce more good results, on 
the whole than bad ones. It makes our 
weak children a little weaker, but it 
makes our strong children a great deal 
stronger. And is there anything more 
thrilling than to have a conversation with 
one of these self-reliant, up-and-coming 
youngsters who come to us for books? 


A Friendship Begins 


I looked up from my work one very 
busy day to see a ragged young person 
standing before me. “I have to speak 
a piece,” he said, “and if I have to do it, 
it has to be short and it has to be funny.”’ 
Something in the way he said it made me 
remember the days when I too had to 
speak a piece, and had mounted the plat- 
form like a martyr going to the block. 
“Too bad, said I. “Couldn’t you possi- 
bly make them let you off?” He grinned. 
“Naw,” he said, “They’ve found out I 
can because I’ve had to before, so I have 
to this time. Can you help me find a 
funny one?” 

We went over to the shelves and 
searched with little result. The things 
that were funny were either too short or 
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too long. I noticed that although 
Lowell’s hair had never been combed and 
his trousers were in tatters, he instinct- 
ively rejected cheapness. At last in des- 
pair I pulled out When We Were Very 
Young. He read one or two with inter- 
est, and thinking I had him settled for 
a minute I went back to my desk. 

Suddenly he shattered the peace of the 
children’s room by shouting at the top 
of his voice, “Oh, boy! Listen to this 
one, ‘James, James, Morrison, Morrison, 
Weatherby George Dupree’—”. 

I came back to the table and presently 
inveigled him into the Parent-Teacher’s 
Room where he could shout as loudly 
as he pleased. He went, reading all the 
way, not realizing that he walked. When 
he had finished reading that book to me 
at sight, more charmingly than I have 
ever heard it read before or since, we 
talked about books. 

“That lady that was here before you 
came, she was a good one,” he told me. 
“She used to help around a lot. But 
she couldn’t help me. I was on Indians 
then.” 

“What do you mean?” I asked him. 


“Well, first I read Norsemen—that 
was when I was nine, and then Indians 
and cowboys. Then I read King Arthur, 
and then I had a taste for sea stories. 
Then I ran out of sea stories so I read 
cowboys some more. I like ranch life. 
Now I’m on wars. I think I'll stay on 
wars for a long time. They’ve had so 
many.” All this and more he told me 
and I listened with all my ears to this 
strange tramp of a child whose mind 
was as orderly as his clothes were the 
opposite. He has come in many times 
since, and we have grown such good 
friends that sometimes he will try a book 
on my recommendation. I have to be 
careful not to let him down. If he ever 
suspects I am tainted with Uplift our 
friendship will cease. But he does me 
so much good that I have often thought 
blessings in the direction of the heart- 
less tyrant who once ordained that he 
should speak a piece. 

I have mentioned Lowell because he 
seems to me an example of what the 
schools are doing for children with alert 
minds. I happen to know the Des 
Moines course of study well enough to 


be able to trace that child’s self-planned 
reading back to it, and to see that he was 
for the most part following up stimuli 
received in school. The path has led 
pretty well around the children’s room, 
and the end is not yet. 


Individual Contact 


Another reason for mentioning Lowell 
just here is that my contact with him 
bears out one of my chief theories, that 
there is no method of influencing chil- 
dren to read books, or to do anything 
else, for that matter, which compares 
with personal friendship and individual 
consideration. There is not much use 
to hand out book lists, have story hours, 
give gold stars and all the rest of it -if 
the librarian who does it builds a fence 
around herself and keeps the children 
on the outside. They will not bother 
with her or her library if she is like that. 
But if they like her they will come in, 
talk to her and go away loaded to the 
gunwales with good things to read. Chil- 
dren are not simple—don’t think I mean 
that. But the approach to them is simple. 
Their mental processes are less congested 
than ours. And the secret of working 
with them is to have them for your 
friends and then mostly leave them alone 
to do as they please in the library. 

Do you remember the introduction to 
De la Mare’s anthology Come Hither? 
It is the story of a little boy who made 
friends with a taciturn old lady named 
Miss Taroone. She used to let him go 
into her house and up to a tower room 
where her brother, Mr. Nahum, had 
formerly lived. It was full of his books 
and his treasures. The boy could come 
there whenever he pleased. He felt per- 
fectly free to do what he chose while he 
was there, but he entertained a tremend- 
ous respect for Miss Taroone. He could 
never seem to know her any better. In 
a way she seemed to be watching him 
and to be interested in what he did, but 
in another way she seemed to be entirely 
oblivious to him. So it went on until 
the boy was grown and the day had come 
for him to go out into the world. The 
last night he spent at Miss Taroone’s, 
up in Mr. Nahum’s room, partly reading, 
partly dreaming of all that had been and 
all that was to be. And when he became 
a man he found that the beginnings of 
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practically everything that he knew and 
everything that he was had been gained 
in the little round room among the books 
of the long vanished Mr. Nahum. 


For me, at least, the story is an alle- 
gory, and I never read it over without 
finding something new in it. More than 
anything else I know it sums up the re- 
lationships between young and old. 

Of course individual contact is not the 


only way to induce children to read 
books. It is the best, but there are other 





means of getting the younger generation 
coming to the library. If they begin 
coming on account of some organized 
activity, that will pave the way for later 
personal work with them. 


Part II of Miss Davidson’s dis- 
cussion, in which she takes up 
individually a number of suc- 
cessful methods of arousing the 
interest of children in good lit- 
erature, will appear in an early 
issue of the BULLETIN. 





Wuere THese Books FouNnp THeir TITLEs 


From Margaret Wooton, Du Quoin, Iil.: 
Unto Cagsar, by Baroness Orczy. 

“Render unto Caesar the things that are 
Caesar’s; and unto God the things that 
are God's.” 

Matthew 20:21. 
Ir Winter Comes, by A. S. M. Hutchinson. 
“O ... Wind 
If Winter comes, can Spring be far behind?” 
Shelley, Ode to West Wind. 
Tue Trin Sorprer, by Temple Bailey. 

“I cannot bear it,” the Tin Soldier said, 
standing on the shelf. “I cannot bear it. 
It is so melancholy here. Let me rather 
go to the wars and lose my arms and 


legs.” 
Hans Andersen, The Old House. 


From Madalene Burton, Tulsa, Okla.: 

Passinc THe Love or Women, by J. White, 
and My BrotHer JONATHAN, by F. B. 
Young. 

“I am distressed for thee, my brother Jon- 
athan: very pleasant hast thou been unto 
me: thy love to me was wonderful, pass- 
ing the love of women.” 

2 Samuel 1:26. 
From Helen H. Morgan, New York City: 
Tue Brook Keritu, by George Moore. 

“For he (Elijah) went and dwelt by the 

brook Kerith, that is before Jordan.” 
I Kings 17:5. 
A Deputy Was Kuno, by G. B. Stern. 

“There was then no king in Edom: a deputy 
was king.” 

I Kings 22:47. 
Giants in Tue Eartu, by O. E. Rolvaag. 

“There were giants in the earth in those 
days.” 

Genesis 6:4. 
Tue Green Bay Tree, by Ernest Hemingway. 

“I have seen the wicked in great power, and 

spreading himself like a green bay tree.” 
Psalms 37:35. 
Jestinc Pirate, by Aldous Huxley. 

“What is Truth? said jesting Pilate, and 
would not stay for an answer.” 

Francis Bacon. 


NEITHER FISH Nor FLESH, by Ethel W. Savi. 
“She is neither fish nor flesh, nor good red 
herring.” 
John Heywood, Proverbes: Part 1, Chap. X. 
Otives or Enpiess AcE, by H. N. Brailsford. 
“ ... Incertainties now crown themselves 
assured, 
And peace proclaims olives of endless age.” 
Shakespeare, Sonnet 107. 
Seats oF THe Micuty, by Gilbert Parker. 
“He hath put down the mighty from their 


seats.” 
Luke 1:52. 
SHIps THAT Pass IN THE NIGHT, by Beatrice 
Harraden. 


“Ships that pass in the night 

And speak each other in passing, 

Only a signal shown and a distant voice in 
the darkness.” 

Longfellow, Tales of a Wayside Inn: 
Elizabeth Pt. IV. 
SxKIn For Skin, by Llewelyn Powys. 

“And Satan answered Jehovah, and said, 
Skin for Skin, yea, all that a man hath 
will he give for his life.” 

Book of Job 2:4 
Uttima TuHute, by H. H. Richardson. 

Thule. The northernmost part of the habit- 
able world ;—so called by the ancients . . . 
hence the Latin phrase Ultima Thule—i.e., 
any very ... distant region; also, a re- 
mote goal or end. 

Webster’s New International Dictionary. 


Vain Ostations, by Katherine Fullerton 
Gerould. 
“Bring no more vain oblations.” 
Isaiah 1:13 


baa Dust, by Katharine Fullerton Ger- 
ould. 
“All valiant dust that builds on dust, and 


guarding, calls not Thee to guard.” 
Kipling, Recessional. 


Woop anp Stone, by John Cowper Powys. 
“The heathen in his blindness, 
Bows down to wood and stone.” 
Heber, (Hymn) From Greenland’s 
Icy Mountains. 
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Dilly Tante Observes from Abroad 


T seems, according to a magazine 

clipping sent to me from the States, 
that an American girl studying in Italy 
went into a moving-picture theatre and 
suddenly realized that she was sitting 
just behind none other than II Duce, 
Mussolini himself. ‘His visit was in- 
cognito, and successfully so, for no one 
recognized him in the half light of the 
cinema. He was enjoying everything 
hugely until, in the midst of a newsreel, 
a portrait of himself in heroic pose was 
thrown on the screen. The spectators, 
of course, all arose, cheering wildly, all 
save Mussolini himself, who sat thru the 
demonstration, fidgeting. His had been, 
obviously, a rather nice point—whether 
to stand up and risk being recognized 
honoring himself, or to remain modestly 
seated. After the excitement was over 
an old Italian lady who had the seat next 
him leaned over and said: ‘Signor, that’s 
how we all feel, but it’s safer to stand 


99? 


up. 


The earnest presumption of certain 
travelers who after a ten-day flying trip 
thru a foreign country feel themselves 
authorized, if not duty-bound, to make 
public comment on its political, social, 
economic, and intellectual life has al- 
ways mystified me. After living several 
months in Italy I still consider myself 
incompetent to speak of anything more 
private than the sunsets over the Arno, 
the little snowfall we had just before 
Christmas, the rain that raineth every 
day, the deep purple olives carried away 
in baskets from the trees, the stray wit- 
less roses in a garden, the eager courtesy 
of the little asthmatic groceryman. Very 
little more of the contemporary scene. 
George Bernard Shaw is perfectly will- 
ing to tell the world that he loves Mus- 
solini; and H. G. Wells, that he hates 
him; but Luigi Fossi the butcher and 
Giovanni Ferrari the vegetable-dealer 
aren’t in the habit of opening their hearts 
and minds for alien inspection. They are 
not a demonstrative people. Perhaps 
the war robbed them of enthusiasms. 
The pretty story about the American 


lady at the cinema is simply too perfect 
to be true. Italy does not reveal itself 
in a gesture; Il Duce never sits beside 
you; and when his image flashes on the 
screen, the spectators do not rise and 
cheer. They do not even applaud. They 
wait quietly, with an infallible sombre- 
ness, for the newsreel to end so that 
Greta Garbo and John Gilbert can be- 
gin to seduce each other. 


Not having heard any word to the 
contrary, I presume that Putnam’s have 
succeeded in publishing Francesco Nitti’s 
account of his escape from Lipari Is- 
land, the Italian Elba for political pris- 
oners, without untoward adventure, de- 
spite threats received from alleged Fas- 
cist sources. The friendly clerk in my 
favorite bookstore here in Florence tells 
me that the book, of course, will not be 
sold in Italy, but I gather that he him- 
self bears it no ill will. He has that 
serene indifference in respect to politics 
that characterizes intelligent young men 
of every nation in these days. I learn 
from him that altho an Italian transla- 
tion of All Quiet on the Western Front 
has been banned by the government, no 
attempt has been made to suppress the 
sale of the book in its foreign versions, 
which are openly displayed on the coun- 
ters. He is somewhat proud of the fact 
that certain books banned in America, 
such as Ulysses and Lady Chatterley’s 
Lover, are everywhere available in Italy. 


A late edition to the exceptional 
Phoenix Library published by Chatto & 
Windus is Twentieth Century Poetry, an 
anthology chosen by Harold Monro. It 
is, on the whole, the most intelligent se- 
lection of modern English poetry that 
I know. Apropos of some remarks that 
I made in my letter last month as to the 
state of contemporary poetry, I am in- 
terested to find an almost exactly simi- 
lar conclusion in Mr. Monro’s introduc- 
tion: “The third, or thereabout, of a cen- 
tury that we are now leaving behind us, 
when truly examined, becomes portent- 
ously prolific. Is it a great big period, 
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or a minutely small? Reply who can! 
Somebody with whom I was talking 
cried: “They are only poetical persons— 
not poets. Who will be reading them a 
century hence?’ To which I answered: 
‘There are so many of them that, a cen- 
tury hence, they may appear a kind of 
Composite Poet; there may be 500 ex- 
cellent poems proceeding from 100 poets 
mostly not so very great, but well worth 
remembering a century hence.’ ” 


In his choice of poems Mr. Monro, 
himself a poet, has been original, save 
in a few instances, and at the same time 
judicious. It was a good audacity to 
omit Kipling; and it was marvelous fine 
taste to include (flying in the very teeth 
of chronology) that obscure and amaz- 
ing Catholic poetic genius of the last 
century, Gerard Manley Hopkins. Hop- 
kins will some day rank as the greatest 
religious poet in the English language 
since Henry Vaughan, and I confess that 
he is dearer to me personally than all 
the Victorian poets lumped together. Are 
schoolchildren still being taught to ad- 
mire the trite onomatopoeia of Poe’s 
doggerel on The Bells? The pity of it! 
If they are to know the difference be- 
tween true poetry and mere verse let 
them learn the astonishing stanzas of 
“The Leaden Echo of the Golden Echo.” 


I understand that a biography of Hop- 
kins is soon to be published. When will 
the Oxford University Press reprint the 
little volume of his poems published 
posthumously several years ago with an 
introduction by Robert Bridges? It is 
almost unbelievable that a poet so fine 
should remain out of print these many 
years. So fine that I mean no irrever- 
ence in applying to him these words that 
he meant for his Maker: 


“All things counter, original, spare, 
strange ; 
Whatever is fickle, freckled (who 
knows how?) 
With swift, slow; sweet, sour; adazzle, 
dim ; 
He father-forth whose beauty is past 
change: 
Praise him.” 


Strange things creep into even the 
best of anthologies. What secret virtue 
in A. C. Benson’s apparently ordinary 
poem on “The Phoenix” has admitted it 
to both the Oxford Book of English 
Verse and Mr. Monro’s anthology? And 
who can tell me why the same double 
distinction has been accorded to W. S. 
Blunt’s sonnet with the final couplet: 


“Then I remember that I once was young 
And lived with Esther the world’s gods 
among.” 


No doubt that is an anacoluthon 
worthy immortality of! I am even more 
enchanted, to the extent almost of 
boundless enthusiasm, for the beautiful 
explicitness of a line of Laurence Bin- 
yon: 


“Till with short pants the suffering heart 
Throbs to the throat... .” 


A few years ago I picked up in a 
second-hand bookshop a copy of Evelyn 
Scott’s first novel, The Narrow House, 
and tho I am separated from the book 
by some four thousand miles in space 
and by five or six years in time, I still 
keep a recollection of the pleasant shock 
that the curious nervous tension of her 
style, the crackling imagery afforded me. 
Later there was Escapade, as honest and 
courageous an autobiography as I know; 
but the books that followed with unusual 
regularity during the next few years I 
neglected to read for one reason or an- 
other, chiefly, I think, because they 
seemed rather casual affairs. Now a 
somewhat belated reading of The Wave’ 
re-establishes my faith in Evelyn Scott, 
not as a phenomenon, but as an institu- 
tion. In many respects it is the most ad- 
mirable novel written by an American 
in our time. It is admirable as an army 
is admirable which by some magnificent 
strategy in the night assembles at dawn 
before a city’s gates. The eye and the 
mind, on a neutral hill, are captured by 
the vision of advancing multitudes, by 
the brilliance of the generalship, its un- 
fathomable power and_ inexhaustible 
fecundity, by the unfailing mobile beauty 
of the extensive maneuvers, each detail 
sharply isolated for a moment in the cir- 
cumference of a spy-glass. But why 


1 The Wave, by Evelyn Scott. Cape & Smith. $2.50. 
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doesn’t The Wave succeed in affect- 
ing one (I mean me) with the intimate 
relevancy, the profound unrest, the cumu- 
lative intensity, and then the break, the 
cathartic sweetness, the long pause, of 
the great books? (I don’t mean the Sun- 
day reviewer’s “great books.”) It was 
conceived brilliantly. The analogy be- 
tween the physics of the wave and the 
nature of a popular disturbance (i.e. The 
Civil War) is in itself almost a stroke 
of genius. It is at the same time, con- 
sidered in its esthetic application, some- 
what of a fatality, since it required the 
novel as written to become an exposi- 
tion of that analogy. The form circum- 
scribes the book instead of impregnating 
it. Any one of the hundred or more 


narratives might conceivably be replaced 
by a wholly new episode concerning en- 
tirely different persons and yet be equally 
analagous. My own experience was that 
as soon as I had fully grasped, at about 
page 70, the analogue of the structure I 
ceased to be interested in the book as an 
organism. Thereafter it was only the 
sheer virtuosity, the incalculable narra- 
tive skill of the author, that drew me 
on without reluctance to the conclusion. 
The writing in The Wave is distinguished 
and nearly always fresh. I recommend 
for all the classic virtues the short nar- 
rative of Miss Araminta’s expedition in- 
to the streets of Richmond, beginning on 
page 191. 





MOoDERNITY IN CLASSIFICATION 
By Elizabeth Carter 


[ HAVE just been reading “The Deci- 

mal Classification” by Grace Osgood 
Kelley in the Proceedings. Catalog Sec- 
tion A.L.A. Washington Conference. 
The writer speaks of incorporating into 
the tables as fast as possible “modern 
terminology pertaining to a _ subject.” 
Her article is especially on the natural 
and applied sciences, but a little mod- 
ernity in the Index would be of enor- 
mous help to classifiers without much 
time to spare, even with the present 
tables unchanged. 

The following subjects and phrases, 
most of them in every day use, are not 
to be found in the index to the 12th edi- 
tion. Some classifier may have remarked 
on this before, but I have not happened 
to see any protests on this particular 
point. 

Accounting 

Agricultural economics 

Agricultural education 

Architecture, Domestic 

Architecture—Residences 

Batik 

Bible—Versions 

Children—Management 

Children—Psychology 

Child psychology 

Child study; (Childstudy as one word throws 
it out of its proper location) 

Economics imperialism 

Education, Agricultural 


Epistemology 

Espionage 

Far East (no heading under “East” suffi- 
ciently general for a history of the Far 
East) 

Freedom of the seas 

French Indo-China 

Gas in warfare 

Gestalt 

Gold standard 

Government ownership (as general subject, 
not in debate form) 

Graphology (or Grafology) 

Indo-China 

Juvenile delinquency 

Ladakh 

Latvia 

Marine biology 

Poison gas 

Profession, Choice of 

Propaganda (as general heading) 

Public recreation 

Public utilities, Control of (as controversial 
subject not in debate form) 

Rays 

Rays, Invisible 

Recreation, Public 

Traffic regulation 

Turkish empire 

Ultraviolet rays 

U.S.—Foreign relations 

U.S.—International relations 

U.S.—Public lands 

U.S.—Supreme court 

Yoga 

As Miss Kelley rightly remarks “Mod- 
ern books to be treated in terms of the 
present.” 
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Another Use for the Readers’ Guide 
By Adele C. Martin 


OVERNMENT documents—the 

name has a forbidding sound sug- 
gesting ponderous tomes and dry-as-dust 
pamphiets filled with tiresome reports 
and windy addresses. I was talking shop 
one day with two friends, former class- 
mates at library school, and chanced to 
remark that, having attempted to 
Straighten out a tangle of government 
documents in my own library, | felt quati- 
fied to hold forth on the subject at some 
length. Their response was instantan- 
eous and simultaneous. 

“Don’t!” they said. 

Except for a group of specialists in 
large libraries and an occasional librarian 
elsewhere, the whole field of public docu- 
ments is apparently unknown territory to 
most of the profession, a field as unat- 
tractive as it is unfamiliar. Perhaps I 
should add unattractive because it is un- 
familiar, for those who work in it find 
it full of life and interest. 


It may be that the variety and diver- 
sity of government documents make it 
difficult to understand them as well as to 
care for them. They are issued in all 
sizes and shapes, bound and unbound, 
ranging from maps in folio and Con- 
gressional Records in quarto, to single 
leaflets three inches by five. Some of 
them are serials published annually or 
monthly, others appear irregularly, many 
are independent reports or bulletins. The 
subjects covered vary widely and the 
treatment is sometimes highly technical, 
at other times popular. This diversity 
is logical and natural but confusing to 
one unfamiliar with the material. 


There are several popular guides for 
the selector, it is true, of which the most 
recent and probably the best for current 
publications is the Weekly List of Se- 
lected United States Government Publi- 
cations issued by the superintendent of 
documents. The Booklist and Boox RE- 
view DicEst print useful lists, and U. S. 
Government Documents by J. I. Wyer, 





1 Miss Martin was formerly librarian of the Westerly (R.I.) Public Library. 
gaged in library work in New York City. 


Chapter XXIII of the Manual of Library 
Economy, is an admirable guide. 

If, however, many of the documents 
which are recommended are ordered, the 
small library or the library somewhat 
larger must decide how to care for them, 
for pamphlets soon fill up a vertical file. 
Mr. Wyer gives a few helpful directions 
in his article. The solution at which we 
arrived is not perfect but it may offer 
suggestions to those in need of them. 

A few years ago I found myself in 
charge of a library* of about 45,000 
volumes which had been a government 
depository for nearly twenty-five years. 
Of the thousands of publications re- 
ceived during that time, a few—as the 
Farmers’ Bulletins, Bulletins of the 
Bureau of Education, and census reports 
—had been separated from the rest and 
shelved in the reference room. The 
others had been left in the basement of 
the building in very much the same con- 
dition as when they arrived. Two or 
three sporadic attempts had been made 
at weeding and sorting and several sacks 
of print returned to Washington. But 
for the most part the shelves were left 
undisturbed to gather the dust of disuse. 


To complicate matters, this basement 
contained state documents of Connecticut 
and Rhode Island, reports of our own 
and neighboring towns, and files of peri- 
odicals, bound and unbound. There was 
a certain semblance of order and the top 
layer of dust had been removed, but 
actually there was chaos. Whenever | 
went down the basement steps I realized 
that here was a task to be undertaken 
some day. The question was where to 
begin. 

The one book which we had on the 
subject, A Guide to the Use of United 
States Government Publications, by Edith 
E. Clarke, was rather too technical and 
involved for our needs. There were in- 
numerable articles in library periodicals, 
I knew. To hunt them up and read them 


She is at present en- 
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would take too much time. It seemed 
as if here, if ever, was a golden oppor- 
tunity to learn by doing. 

The janitors formed an advance 
guard, shaking out pamphlets and dust- 
ing shelves as they had not been dusted 
in years. Then the assistant librarian, 
who was equally interested in the pro- 
ject, and I, followed, prepared to put 
disorder to rout. 


We began at one end of the stacks 
and worked from left to right and from 
top to bottom of each section, dividing 
books and pamphlets into three parts,— 
those we knew we wished to keep, those 
we knew should be returned to the gov- 
ernment, and those about which we were 
doubtful. It was soon clear that one 
morning a week would not carry the 
work along very rapidly, and presently 
we gave two mornings to it, keeping to 
this program with few interruptions for 
more than a year. We sent many mail- 
bags filled with documents back to Wash- 
ington, wrote for more franks, and when 
those had all been used, asked again for 
more. To this second request the docu- 
ments office replied instructing us to hold 
our discards for a while. In four or five 
months, presumably after our earlier re- 
turns had been assimilated, a: fresh sup- 
ply of franks arrived and we were able 
to dispose of the rest of our discards. 

At the end of the year, we felt as if 
we had waded through a welter of print, 
and as if we had received a modest in- 
troduction to a vast subject. The wealth 
of information in these publications was 
a constant revelation to me. Some, I 
found, as the Farmers’ Bulletins, present 
facts in a popular, highly readable form. 
Others, as the American Historical As- 
sociation Reports and the Smithsonian 
Reports, are more scholarly and intended 
primarily for the student. I was amazed 
at the wide range of subjects covered 
and at the accurate and thorough treat- 
ment. We had a treasure in these books 
and pamphlets. How were we to make 
it easily available? 





_* Because of our stack arran 
sections. We found it a great 
adjacent to the reference room. 


We knew that a few of the documents 
were indexed in the READERS’ GUIDE TO 
PERIODICAL LITERATURE—the Farmers’ 
Bulletins, Bulletins of the Pan American 
Union, and Bulletins of the Bureau of 
Education—and these we decided to 
shelve with the Atlantic, Harpers, and 
other periodicals covered by the READERS’ 
GuIvE. This gave me an idea, and scan- 
ning the list of periodicals indexed, | 
found that in addition to the three gov- 
ernment serials named above, there were 
six others indexed—the Yearbook of the 
Department of Agriculture, Monthly La- 
bor Review, Annual Report of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, Bulletins of the Bur- 
eau of Labor Statistics, School Life, 
and the American Historical Association 
Report. As we were receiving all of 
these, the obvious place for them was 
with the READERS’ GUIDE group of peri- 
odicals." Here we placed them, follow- 
ing the alphabetic order used in the peri- 
odicals list of the Reapers’ GuiveE. The 
bound volumes, such as the Yearbooks 
of the Department of Agriculture, were 
catalogued, and the others recorded in a 
check list as received. Slender pam- 
phlets, as the Farmers’ Bulletins and 
Bulletins of the Bureau of Education, 
were filed in pamphlet boxes with the 
serial numbers lettered on the outside. 
Still others, as the Bulletins of the Pan 
American Union and Bulletins of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, stand in or- 
der unbound on the shelves. 

Bearing in mind the fact that deposit- 
ory libraries are established to make the 
publications of the government accessible 
to as many people as possible, we have a 
table near the charging desk for their 
display. Those in pamphlet form whose 
subject matter is sufficiently popular are 
placed here and a sign invites library 
patrons to look them over and, if they 
care to, to borrow them. There are us- 
ually eight or ten recent pamphlets on 
the table and these are displaced in the 
course of a few days by new arrivals. 

Many documents are received beside 
the nine’ indexed in the READERs’ GUIDE. 


gement, we were obliged to shelve current periodicals in two separate 
convenience to have the Reapers’ Guipe group shelved in the stack 


* Five of these are free to libraries—Farmers’ Bulletin, Smithsonian Report, Yearbook of the De- 


ores of Agriculture, 
tatistics. 


Bulletin of the Bureau of Education, and Bulletin of the Bureau of Labor 
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A number of these—as the Congressional 
Directory, Statistical Abstract, Commer- 
cial Travelers’ Guide to Latin America 
and Guide to the Near East—are cata- 
logued and kept in the reference room. 
A few are added every year to the cir- 
culating collection. Still others, and 
most of these are not catalogued or re- 
corded in a check list, are filed in the 
basement alphabetically by department 
and bureau. Many in this last group 
have a temporary value only and will be 
discarded eventually. 

This method of caring for the nine 
government publications which are used 


often enough to warrant regular index- 
ing in a familiar library reference work, 
is simple and obvious and seems to an- 
swer our needs. As I have never seen 
it advocated elsewhere, it forms the ex- 
cuse for this article. The larger de- 
pository libraries have facilities for car- 
ing for document material which the 
small and medium-sized depository 
lacks. This use of the READERS’ GUIDE 
is suggested as a possible solution to the 
latter and to those other libraries which 
recognize the great value of public docu- 
ments and offer them hospitality. 





N.A.B.P. News 

















“SO YOU’RE GOING——!” 
Two of the posters which the National Association of Book Publishers will send gratis 
to public libraries and bookshops (but not to schools; the supply is limited and a line has to 
be drawn) for use with travel book displays and reading lists. 


T HE striking foreign posters repro- 
duced above will add color to wan- 
derlust book displays in public libraries 
and bookshops this spring, as a result of 
an arrangement made by the National 
Association of Book Publishers with the 
Trans-Atlantic Passenger Conferences, 
representatives of European railway and 
steamship lines. The posters are printed 
in vivid color and have been designed 
by some of the best foreign artists of 
today. Denmark, Italy, France, Hol- 


land, Norway, Germany, Switzerland 
and England have issued posters depict- 
ing scenes of special interest to American 
tourists. 

Librarians who wish to use these pos- 
ters to vitalize travel book exhibits 
planned for the spring months may re- 
ceive them gratis by addressing the Na- 
tional Association of Book Publishers, 
347 Fifth Avenue, New York. Prepara- 
tions for the summer exodus to Europe 

(Continued on page 327) 
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A Book Play for High Schools 


[| Epitor’s Note—The play printed here 
differs somewhat from the large ma- 
jority of presentations which accompany 
Book Week observance throughout the 
country every year. The manner of pre- 
sentation—the informal book-reviewing 
by members of the cast rather than the 
impersonation of classic literary charac- 
ters which has been more usual in book 
plays—seems to offer an original idea 
that may be utilized to advantage in li- 
braries and communities where the more 
customary play has lost the aspect of 
novelty. It permits emphasis on more 
recent books, and the more flexible form 
allows room for keeping the references 
up-to-date. In another respect, too, the 
play is distinctive—it was written by the 
students presenting it. 

The play was given during Book 
Week in November, 1929, by students of 
Oliver High School, Pittsburgh, who are 
members of the Reading Club directed 
by Miss Mary McAnlis. Assistance was 
given by Miss Katherine H. Wead, the 
Oliver School librarian. The main por- 
tion was constructed by a committee of 
three students, Catherine Wyland, Isa- 
bel McDonald, and Dan Dixon aided by 
the sponsor of the club. The book ac- 
counts were written by the players them- 
selves, who were Sara Foster, Vance 


Boughner, George Talipski, Mary Lee, 
Robert Warren, Frank Streba, Kenneth 
McCracken, Herman Leven, George 
Flinn, Betty Hannon, and Catherine 
Dany. The program was introduced by 
Helen Schneider, president of the club. 
Publication of the play was suggested to 
the BULLETIN by Miss Mary E. Foster, 
head of the department of work with 
schools of the Carnegie Library of Pitts- 
burgh, who was present when it was 
given. 

A list of books referred to in the play: 

Sandburg Abraham Lincoln Grows Up 
(Harcourt), Thomas Boys’ Life of Col- 
onel Lawrence (Century), Clark & Quig- 
ley Etiquette, Jr., Tarkington Seventeen 
(Harper, Grossett), Ferris & Moore 
Girls Who Did, Lincoln Rugged Water 
(Appleton), Snedker Downright Dencey 
(Doubleday), Alcott Little Women and 
Old Fashioned Girl (several popular edi- 
tions available), Mukerji Gay-Neck 
(Dutton), Kelly Trumpeter of Krakow 
(Macmillan), Haliburton Royal Road to 
Romance (Bobbs Merrill), Johnson 
Safari (Putnam), Bates In Sunny Spain 
(Dutton); poems—Field Little Boy 
Blue (Scribner), Lear The Owl and the 
Pussy Cat (Warne). Both poems have 
been set to music and could well be sung 
rather than recited. ] 


CAST OF CHARACTERS 


FATHER 
MOTHER 

BIG BROTHER 
BIG SISTER 
LITTLE SISTER 
LITTLE BROTHER 
AUNT LIZZIE 


FIRST DEBATER 
SECOND DEBATER 
THIRD DEBATER 
FOURTH DEBATER 
ALTERNATE 

FIRST GIRL FRIEND 
SECOND GIRL FRIEND 





[Setting at opening of play: FATHER 
reading, MoTHER sewing, Bic BROTHER 
searching for books in bookcase and on 
table. Bic Sister reading, AuNT L1zziE 
reading paper, L1TTLE S1sTER and LITTLE 
BROTHER on stools looking at books.| 

Bic BrotHer. Tomorrow is book re- 
port day again. Old books reports! I 


can’t find a book. Oh, well, we'll have 
“activity” first tomorrow. It'll have to 
be a short one. I suppose Roosevelt's 
Soul can Go Marching On with me dur- 
ing activity. 

Bic Sister. Why so early, big boy? 

Bic BrotuHer. Huh. I saw you racing 
around last P.M. Of course you chose 
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one of those romantic novels and sat up 
all night reading it. Catch me losing my 
sleep over a book! Guess I’d better go 
to the library tonight. Roosevelt’s soul 
may go marching with somebody else to- 
morrow. [Starts for door.] 

FaTHER. Now, now, son, there’s no 
necessity for going out on a night like 
this. 

Bic BRoTHER. 
don’t stop me! 
utes to get there. 

FaTHER. Come here, son. Look at all 
these good books. 

Bic BrorHeR. Good books! We don’t 
have such things. 

FaTHER. Here’s a book just published. 
I’m reading it myself. 

Bic BroTHer. What is it? 

FaTHER. The Trumpeter of Krakow. 
It’s a recent prize book. 


Bic BrotHer. The Trumpeter of 
Krakow? That’s a queer title. What’s it 
about ? 

FaTHER. Krakow is a city of Poland, 
in which every hour of the day, from 
the Church of Our Lady, a trumpeter 
sounds the Heynal, a hymn of praise and 
devotion. A legend concerning these 
trumpeters dates far back to the thir- 
teenth century. At that time the town 
was attacked by Cossacks, who plun- 
dered, burned and destroyed everything, 
except a castle and the Church of Our 
Lady. In the Castle, safe behind the 
walls, huddled the townspeople. In the 
Church, stayed all night a lonely trum- 
peter, who could have fled with the 
townspeople, but remained true to his 
oath, a pledge to sound the Heynal each 
hour. Early the next morning, he fear- 
lessly played the Heynal, and had almost 
reached the final bars, when a Cossack 
below him aimed his arrow and shot the 
boy. From that time on, every trumpeter, 
when playing the Heynal, stopped at the 
broken note. Two centuries passed and 
in the same tower another trumpeter was 
in danger of his life because of a price- 
less crystal which had been in his pos- 
session. The trumpeter and his son were 
attacked late one night in the lonely 
tower, and the robbers realizing that it 
was time to play the Heynal, handed the 
trumpet to the son, Joseph. The boy 
had once remarked to a friend of his, a 


Watch out, Father, 
I’ve only got five min- 


girl, that if he ever played the Heynal 
completely, instead of stopping at the 
broken note, she should recognize this as 
a signal for help. He also realized that 
if the robbers noticed the difference, it 
would mean his death. So he put the 
trumpet to his mouth and played the Hey- 
nal completely. Not only did he play it 
once, but four times, from each direc- 
tion of the tower! 

Bic BrorHer. Well, what happened: 

FaTHER. That’s as far as l’ve read. 

Bic BroTHER. Sounds good. Guess I'll 
report on that. It’ll save me a trip to 
the library. [Turns to Bic SisTer.| I|sa- 
bel, that must be an interesting book 
you're reading. I haven’t seen you so 
quiet for a long time. 

Bic Sister. It’s a new girls’ book. 

Aunt Lizziez. What is it? 

Bic Sister. Downright Dencey. 

Bic BrotHerR. Downright Duncey? It 
must be a girls’ book. 

Bic Sister. Downright Dencey! This 
is just the kind of a book | like. | al 
ways have enjoyed reading New England 
stories, especially those of the old Co 
lonial days. The setting of this book is 
in Nantucket, in the time of the Quakers. 
I can see Dencey now, not at all the prim 
little girl you would expect a Quakeress 
to be. Imagine a Quakeress throwing a 
stone at a boy who teased her on the road 
to school! And how sorry she was, but 
it was too late then. After much plead 
ing on Dencey’s part, the boy forgave 
her. Dencey surely didn’t resemble her 
mother in actions. Mrs. Coffyn was a 
Quakeress, if there ever was one! But 
Dencey’s father was so different. He 
wasn't stern. 

In spite of Dencey’s quick temper, she 
was very kindhearted, and all the vil 
lagers of Nantucket liked her. She was 
lost in a blizzard one time, and Jetsam, 
the enemy of a few years before, found 
her when all the others had turned back 
in despair. I’m just dying to know 
whether Dencey is going to marry Jet- 
sam. 

Bic BrorHer. You would be! 

Aunt Lizzie. It may be interesting, 
but give me my standby, An Old Fash- 
ioned Girl the story of two girls—a city 
girl and a country girl. 
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MorHer. And Little Women! I can 
still picture those four sisters—Meg, Jo, 
Beth, and Amy. And Laurie Lawrence, 
the boy who lived next door. I always 
thought he should have married Jo. 

Aunt Lizzizc. Oh, no, my dear. 
Laurie did right in marrying Amy. 

LitTLe Sister. Oh, lookee, here’s a 
pretty little dog and a cute little soldier 
on a chair! [Shows picture.] See? 

MorHer. Why that’s Little Boy Blue’s 
toys. 

LittteE Sister. Who's Little Boy 
Blue? Tell me about him. 

MorTHeER. [Recites poem.] 

LitTLe BRoTHeEr. I| don’t want to hear 
about little tin soldiers and toy dogs. I 
want real soldiers and real dogs. 

_Fatuer. Well, I can tell you about a 
pigeon. 

LittLteE BrorHer. A what? 

FaTHER. A pigeon that was a hero 
in the World War. 

LitTLE BrotHer. Oh, oh! 
pigeon? Tell me—quick! 

FaTHER. Gay-Neck was a famous 
carrier pigeon who saved the lives of 
many soldiers during the World War. 
I’m sure you'll enjoy every word of this 
book. 

Bic BrotHer. Some books are inter- 
esting, aren’t they? [Seizes apple from 
table, knocking one or two onto the 


A real 


floor.) 
Bic Sister. Aren’t you ashamed of 
yourself! You'd better read that book 


on high school manners in Oliver library. 
I just wish Dorothy Wright could see 
you now! She wouldn’t think you were 
so wonderful! 

Bic BrotHer. You'd better read it 
yourself. You remind me of Sister Jane 
in Seventeen. 

Bic SIstTer. 
Willie! 

FaTHER & MotTHer. Now, Children! 
[Knocks heard. DEBATING TEAM enters, 
removes wraps, greets family, etc.] 

First DepaTer. Mr. Jones, you’re a 
prominent attorney. We need your help. 


FaTHER. What can I do for you? 


SEcoND DEBATER. We’re the Oliver 
debating team. 


FaTHER. What’s the question? 


Turrp DesaTter. Resolved that fiction 
is more interesting than non-fiction. 


Well, you’re a second 





Seconp DesaTer. I don’t know about 
that. 

FourtH DesaTer. I don’t either. I’d 
just like to see any novel any more in- 
teresting than Safari. 

ALTERNATE DEBATER. Safari? What a 
name! How do you spell it? 

FourtH DepaTer. S-a-f-a-r-i. It is 
the story of the recent motion picture 
Simba. “Safari” and “Simba” are Afri- 
can words. “Safari” means to depart on 
a hunting expedition, and “Simba,” the 
lion, or king of beasts. 

Martin Johnson, the author, tells of 
some of his thrilling adventures while 
hunting in Africa. One I remember most 
vividly was when he was photographing 
a herd of wild elephants. Suddenly, 
with a bellow of rage, the bull charged 
the intruders. The author continued to 
work the camera. Mrs. Johnson fired, 
when the animal was only fifty feet 
away. He was killed instantly, dropped, 
but slid forty feet of his own force. 

The author also tells of some of 
the notable characteristics of animals. 
Giraffes are a good example of how 
some animals seem to have been forgot- 
ten by nature. They have no visible 
means of communication. Their only 
means of defense is to use their sharp 
hoofs, which, when hitting squarely, can 
break an animal’s leg —But if I keep tell- 
ing you much more, you won't enjoy 
reading the book. 

[Grrt FRIENDs arrive and join the 

group. | 

First Girt FRIEND. Isabel, we thought 
perhaps you’d like to go to the movies, 
but I see you have company. 

Bic Sister. Won't you 
crowd? 

First Girt Frienp. Thanks, we will. 
What are you talking about? 

Bic Sister. Books. Kenneth, how 
did your book end? 


Fourth DepaTer. Oh, I'll let you 
read it and find out for yourself. 


First DepaTer. As I was about to 
say before the girls came, Kenneth may 
like Safari but I prefer The Royal Road 


to Romance. 


Ever hear about Richard Halliburton? 
Richard Halliburton, upon receiving his 
diploma from Princeton, decided to vaga- 
bond around the world. He and his 


join the 
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friend, Irwin Hockaday, shipped aboard 
a freighter and sailed to Hamburg. They 
spent seven of the fifteen dollars earned 
at sea for Otto and Ophelia, twin bicycles 
upon which they expected to tour Europe. 

It had always been Richard’s ambi- 
tion to climb the Matterhorn, and at last 
this was to be realized. After many 
hours of hard toil they reached the sum- 
mit, where Richard got out his insepar- 
able notebook and began writing. Irwin 
remarked, “If you fell from here to 
Zermatt, you’d be writing scenic impres- 
sions in that notebook on the way down!” 

Another of Halliburton’s humorous 
adventures occurred at Gibraltar. He 
thought that it would be very romantic 
to view the fortress by night. It was 
against the rules to enter at night, but 
what cared he when adventure lured 
him on? He got by the sentries and 
plunged into a passage upon which a 
sign had been posted, “Positively forbid- 
den except on call of duty.” Thinking 
that this should lead to adventure, he 
climbed to the highest pinnacle of the 
Rock. From here he could see the 
‘Mediterranean, the Atlantic, and far off 
in the distance, the coast of Africa. The 
next day, equipped with the proper 
passes, he went to the fortress as a visi- 
tor. He said to the commander, “Is any- 
one allowed up here after the evening 
gun?” 

“Indeed not,” was the emphatic reply. 


“But what would happen if one were 
caught at the top without a pass?” 


“Oh, he would never get by the sen- 
tries.” 

Little did the commander dream that 
this was exactly what Halliburton had 
done the night before. Honestly, this is 
the best book of non-fiction that I’ve 
ever read. 

Litre BrotHer. That sounds too 
hard for me. I like In Sunny Spain. 
You bet I’m going there when I get big. 

FaTHER. Don’t you fellows care for 
fiction? You just pretend you don’t. 
Rugged Water is one of the most fas- 
cinating books that I’ve ever read. Every 
chapter tells how the coast guards res- 
cued some ships that would otherwise be 
in Davy Jones’ Locker. The old coast 
guards play boyish pranks on one an- 


other. And a beautiful love story adds 
the needed touch of romance. 

Bic BrorHer. Isabel, that’s the book 
for you. 

SECOND DesaTER. I want to read 
about people, not places. I couldn't 
burn the midnight oil over a novel like 
you girls. I want facts. Heroes of To- 
day is my favorite. When I first picked 
up this book, I thought from the title 
that it would be very cut and dried, prob- 
ably about the wizards of Wall Street. 
However, after I had read a few pages, 
I quickly changed my mind, as it told 
of the people whom I’ve always wanted 
to know: for example, Goethals, of Pan- 
ama Canal fame; Langley, the pioneer of 
aviation; and Grenfell, the wonderful 
doctor of the Labrador. 

Imagine the courage it must have 
taken to supervise building the canal, to 
cut through solid stone, to manage more 
than 5,000 men, and to come out suc- 
cessful! That was Goethal’s record 

Probably Langley did more for avia- 
tion than any other man. When he an- 
nounced to the people that he had a ma- 
chine that could fly, they thought that he 
was insane and would not listen to him. 
Unfortunately, when he first tried to 
launch it, it capsized. 

Grenfell solved the problem of getting 
medical aid to the fishermen of the Far 
North. He outfitted a boat with all the 
equipment of a hospital, and sailed up 
and down the coast, administering to the 
sick. He later built fourteen hospitals, 
an orphanage, and a school. 

Tuirp DesaTer. I’m reading Boys’ 
Life of Colonel Lawrence. He was the 
man who in the World War led the 
Arabs against the Turks and the Ger- 
mans. By his clever tactics and knowl- 
edge of military science, he forced them 
out of Arabia. With many odds against 
him, he overcame every obstacle. The 
best part of this book is that it is true 

SussTITUTE DEBATER. Who’s the wiz- 
ard of today? Edison! If you want to 
be up-to-date, read about him. 

F:ast Girt Frienp. I guess men 
aren’t the only heroes! 

SeconpD Girt Frienp. That’s right. 
Girls Who Did tells about many girls 
who made a success of their lives. I 
like this kind of book much better than 
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fiction. There were girls who became 
teachers, doctors, authors, designers, 
artists, sculptors, and even one who be- 
came a judge. But the one I liked best 
was Marion Durell, the nurse. 

SuBsTITUTE DesaTer. Almost all 
heroes grow old, but there’s one that 
never does, and that’s Lincoln. . Have 
you read the famous Carl Sandburg’s 
new book about him, Abe Lincoln Grows 
Up? Don’t miss it! 

MorTHER. Come, children, it’s getting 
late; little people should be in bed. So 
run along. Good night. 

LittLe Sister. Please, Mother, say 
The Owl and the Pussy-Cat. 

MorTHeER. Well, all right. How many 
times have I said that, anyhow? [Re- 
cites. | 


The Qwl and the Pussy-Cat went to sea 
In a beautiful pea-green boat. 
They took some honey and plenty of 
money 
Wrapped up in a five-pound note. 
The Owl looked up to the stars above 
And sang to a small guitar, 
“Oh lovely Pussy! O Pussy, my love! 
What a beautiful Pussy you are,—You 
are; 
What a beautiful Pussy you are!” 


Pussy said to the Owl, “You elegant fowl, 
How charmingly sweet you sing! 
Oh, let us be married,—too long we have 
tarried,— 
But what shall we do for a ring?” 





1 Printed by permission of the copyright owners, 


They sailed away for a year and a day, 
To the land where the bong-tree 


grows; 
And there in the wood, a Piggy-wig 
stood,— 
With a ring at the end of his nose, 
His nose; 


With a ring at the end of his nose. 


“Dear Pig, are you willing to sell for one 
shilling 
Your ring?” Said the Piggy “I will.” 
So they took it away, and were married 
next day 
By the turkey who lives on the hill. 
They dined upon mince and slices of 
quince, 
Which they ate with a runcible spoon; 
And hand in hand, on the edge of the 
sand, 
They danced by the light of the moon. 
The moon; 
They danced by the light of the moon." 


[Exit MoTHER with CHILDREN. Comes 
back, surprised to find all reading. 
Goes and gets a book, too. Everybody 
reads. BiG BRoTHER gets up from 
chair, reading as he walks, goes over to 
the table, reaches for apple, changes 
his mind and returns hand to turn the 
page at an exciting place, then reaches 
again for apple, gets a ball of darning 
cotton instead from MoTHER’sS work 
basket, walks slowly to his seat, sits 
down, still reading, and takes a 
bite of supposed apple, as the CURTAIN 
FALLS. | 


the Frederick Warne Co. 





(Continued from page 319) 
are now being made by thousands of 
people, and there will be a lively interest 
in travel displays and reading lists during 
the next three months. 

For the Lenten season, March 5th to 
April 20th, the N.A.B.P. has issued a 
new religious book poster, designed by 
Clinton Balmer, to display with religious 
books recommended for Lenten reading. 


Important Dates for the Display 
Calendar 


BustInEss WoMEN’s WEEK, March 9th 
to 15th, sponsored by the National 


Federation of Business and Profes- 
sional Women’s Clubs. 

NATIONAL GARDEN WEEK, April 20th to 
25th, directed by the General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, and garden 
clubs. 

Betrer Homes WEEK, April 21st to 27th, 
sponsored by Better Homes in Amer- 
ica and affiliated organizations. 

INTERNATIONAL Boys’ WEEK, April 26th 
to May 3rd, sponsored by Rotary In- 
ternational. 


Cuitp HeattH Day, May Ist, directed 
by American Child Health Association. 
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Making Magazine Files More Available 
By Louise Askren 


| the October issue of the WILSON 
BULLETIN appeared an article entitled 
The Library Mission of Magazines by 
Ralph Munn. The article is particularly 
true with reference to small libraries 
where practically all of the reference 
material used is found in the encyclo- 
pedias or the magazine files. The value 
of the magazines cannot be estimated, 
especially since it is so easy to obtain 
references through that most useful pub- 
lication, the Reapers’ GuipE. Where but 
one person is employed in a library, and 
that person must necessarily do both desk 
and reference work, it is most important 
that reference material, particularly that 
filed away, be quickly obtainable. Prob- 
ably most libraries have their back files 
in the basement, and but few are in 
bound volumes. Under such conditions 
it is often difficult to get reference ma- 
terial at the time requested, but this could 
be remedied to a degree by the publishers 
of the periodicals. 

One problem of the librarian is due to 
the placing of the dates on the maga- 
zines. It should be kept in mind that 
most of the magazines filed have already 
been used for months on the table; 
many of them have had such hard serv- 
ice that at the time of filing for reference 
they are without covers and many have 
lost the index page as well as pages of 
advertising. In seeking the reference 
material it is first necessary to obtain 
the monthly issue in which the reference 
is found; with the cover gone, the date 
on the back edge worn off, and perhaps 
some one issue missing, it takes close 
examination to find the issue needed. 
The reason is this; the dating of the 
magazines is not uniform, and in some 
cases most inconvenient. 

To explain, let me tell what ten com- 
mon magazines used for regular refer- 
ence work in our own library show. 


Of these ten, all indexed in the REap- 
ERS’ GuIDE, the outside paper covers 
were dated in the following places: three, 
top center ; five, top right corner; two, 
bottom center. Examination of the ad- 
vertising sections, the pages of which 
take the place of the covers when the 
original covers have worn off, reveals 
the dates in two of the magazines placed 
at the top right; three, top center; two, 
top left; one, bottom right; one, bottom 
center; and one, not at all. Turning to 
the main body of the magazines we find 
that while the first page of each of the 
magazines is dated in some place, the 
dates on the remaining pages are located 
as follows: three, top right; one, top 
center; one, top left; one, bottom center ; 
four, not at all. 

This difficulty could to a certain extent 
be lessened if all magazines were dated 
in one, uniform place, preferably the top 
left or top center of the page, and if the 
same system were carried throughout: 
covers, advertising pages, and body, and 
on both sides of each leaf. This may 
seem a small matter, but when a library 
loans several hundred magazines a 
month (besides those used in the library 
itself) and consideration is taken of the 
work of replacing magazines in files, it 
must be realized that much time is con- 
sumed in the handling. It is to be hoped 
that steps will be taken which will make 
files more easy of access and thus ad- 
vance the work of the library. 


One might also be tempted to hope 
that there migt be a uniform and con- 
venient place for the index, about which 
much might be said. However, the use 
of the Reapers’ GuipE makes the use of 
any except the indexes of current issues 
of no importance. 
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Story of a Township Library’ 
By A. E. W. 


[ has come to be more or less of a 
tradition that farmers, as a class, are 
not great readers. If this is true, we be- 
lieve it to be more a matter of environ- 
ment and circumstances than any in- 
herent indifference to books. Good books 
are not easily available to the average 
farmer’s family. The cost is often pro- 
hibitive. The extravagant advertising of 
new publications is usually misleading 
and sometimes deceptive; one hesitates 
to send money for goods unseen and un- 
tried, just for a brief reading. 

In some sections of the State good use 
is made of the loan collections of books, 
obtainable from the State Library at Al- 
bany. In other parts, the county library 
has been established, with its book-truck 
bringing regular supplies of books to all 
parts of its district. In a large majority 
of townships, however, farmers’ families 
do not have access to a good library, 
where they can obtain books without 
cost. 

These people are forced to confine 
most of their reading to newspapers and 
magazines. Some of these periodicals 
are of great value; many of them are 
but vehicles for advertising, containing 
trashy stories, and are cheap not only 
in price but in contents. To be confined 
to such reading discourages the forma- 
tion of book-loving habits. Children of 
the family are apt to grow up with tastes 
little above the funny-paper level, and 
lacking in the general information and 
culture that can be acquired only by the 
life-long reading of good literature. 

Nowadays, practically every township 
has within it a fair-sized village, large 
enough to possess a small public library. 
In making a study of several towns in 
Western New York, we found these li- 
braries, in nearly every case, to be purely 
local affairs, drawing their readers from 
the village only, and supported often by 
local contributions, but occasionally by 
town taxpayers. 

This was the case in our own town- 
ship, and this is the story of how we 


1 From the Rural New Yorker 


have brought our farmers and library 
together. 

Ours is an upper New York township 
about six miles square, containing two 
small villages, and one of larger size, 
the latter being the business center of 
the surrounding territory. Here a small 
library was founded several years ago. 
For a long period it was carried on by 
the efforts of one woman, alone, whose 
devoted labors kept it alive the first few 
years. It was up-hill business. We were 
not a reading public. We were without 
the traditions or background of New 
England, where nearly every cross-roads 
community has grown up to regard a li- 
brary as a local necessity. 

Three hundred dollars obtained from 
the town and $100 from the State, con- 
stituted our funds. After paying for the 
rent of a small upstairs room and the 
librarian’s salary, we had but $200 left 
for books yearly. At times we found it 
very difficult to secure a librarian willing 
and fitted to assume the entire responsi- 
bility, and at one time the library was 
forced to close for over a year. How- 
ever, despite all these handicaps, the li- 
brary made a slow growth and by 1927 
was circulating about 6,000 books a year 
among people living a short distance 
from the building. 

About that time, there were various 
changes in the board of trustees. A lit- 
tle group of people got together. They 
were interested in books and in the de- 
velopment of the township. They saw 
that though the town was in advance of 
many others as regards civic pride and 
municipal improvements, there was a 
lack of what may be called “library con- 
sciousness”. 

On Wednesday and Saturday after- 
noons and evenings, the streets would be 
lined with automobiles of farmers. Their 
boys and girls would be walking listlessly 
up and down the streets, or standing out- 
side the movie entrance. On our shelves 
there stood more than 2,000 good books. 
Scarcely a farm boy or girl or their par- 
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ents knew where the library was located, 
or had ever been in it. These rural tax- 
payers were helping support a village in- 
stitution and deriving no benefits from 
it. They were missing a great opportun- 
ity. The question was: Could we bring 
these people and the library together? 

We started in by way of the local 
newspaper. Each week we printed arti- 
cles about the books we had to offer. 
We emphasized the fact that they were 
entirely free. We explained that it was 
not a village affair, but one belonging to 
the town taxpayers. We asked various 
people in the town to write us book re- 
views of some of the books they had 
read and enjoyed. 

We visited 10 rural schools. With two 
or three exceptions we found their li- 
braries to be in a discouraging condition. 
Little money was available for new books 
and the children had about exhausted 
the possibilities of the old worn-out titles, 
and knew nothing of some of the newer 
attractive publications. As a result, too 
little reading was being done. 

We offered the teachers the loan of 
small collections from our juvenile de- 
partment. We then gave talks to the 
children themselves, showing them cop- 
ies of some of our attractive books, and 
explaining that there were many more, 
all belonging to them as residents of the 
township. We invited them to visit us 
at the main library and take out readers’ 
cards of their own. 

The teachers cooperated wonderfully. 
After reading a few books from the 
small school collection, curiosity over- 
came the shyness of the older children, 
and they began to come to the main li- 
brary where they could have a wider 
range in choice of books. These books 
went into the farm homes and were read 
by older people as well as by the children 
themselves. Soon these children began 
to ask for books for their parents, or 
their older brothers and sisters. In a 
few weeks more these older members of 
the family began to come in person to 
make their own book selection. 

Of course, in the meantime, our cir- 
culation had increased by leaps and 
bounds. Our quarters were inadequate 
for the crowds that thronged the place. 
Business was fairly running away with 
us. We then drew up a petition signed 


by our friends and readers to the num- 
ber of three or four hundred. We asked 
the town board to grant us a yearly al- 
lowance of $1,000 instead of the usual 
$300. 

By this time the library was taking 
its place on the map. The board of trade 
of the village, alert, not only to the edu- 
cational advantages of a library, but to 
the business advantage of having it as 
a town attraction on certain days, began 
to boost the library. The American Le- 
gion gave us a definite money donation 
and later on moved us, with our 2,500 
books, to our new location in the brief 
space of two hours’ time. 


The town board became convinced that 
the library was in reality a valuable in- 
stitution, appreciated by the people and 
deserving of more support. They 
granted the extra allowance. We then 
moved down to an attractive building 
on the main street, and began life under 
a new budget. 


Today, our library is one of the most 
important institutions in the town, and 
the largest proportion of our readers 
come from the rural districts. We are 
open eight hours a week, and whole fami- 
lies drive in from one to five miles to 
return and take out books for every mem- 
ber in the family. One of the largest 
class of readers consists of young men. 
Ofttimes in overalls, they come in search 
of western stories, or books on aviation. 
The greater number of them were never 
before in a public library. Now and 
then they pick up some heavier non-fic- 
tion, perhaps a history or a book on 
psychology. 

The rural teachers continue to take 
out collections of from 10 to 15 books, 
which they return at the end of eight 
weeks with a circulation report. In two 
years our circulation has trebled, and 
now surpasses that of many towns much 
larger in size. 

We find that many small libraries con- 
sider the children’s department of minor 
importance. We believe this attitude to 
be unwise. Provide good books for 
them, and soon your juvenile readers 
will equal or surpass in number your 
adult readers. Children are responsive 
readers of any library; give them a 
chance. 
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We spent one-third of our book allow- 
ance on children’s books. We buy all 
new books in re-enforced bindings, 
waterproofed. This adds to the first 
cost and practically absorbs the usual 
discount allowed by book companies. It 
also doubles the life of the book. 

On our shelves are to be found the 
good old classics: Robinson Crusoe, Ara- 
bian Nights, Andersen’s Fairy Tales, and 
countless others. We have, however, 
followed the steps of nearly all first- 
class libraries and discarded several ser- 
ies of books that are now recognized as 
sentimental, poorly written, or giving 
false impressions of life. In this cate- 
gory fall the “Elsie” books, the “Alger” 
books and other one-time favorites. 

In our selection of books we try to 
buy not only those that will appeal to 
the child as an interesting story, but will 
have an educational value as well. There 
are countless new books that give the 
young reader an idea of people and cus- 
toms of countries other than his own. 
This makes him consider children of 
other lands as human beings like him- 
self. It should tend to develop not only 
his general information, but should make 
for an international sympathy and under- 
standing as well. 

We hold that the juvenile readers of 
today will be the adult readers of five 
or 10 years hence, and that their tastes 
in reading can be developed at an early 
age. 

In our library organization we have 
five active trustees. Of these, three are 
women living on farms from one to three 
miles from the library. Each one as- 
sumes a particular job for a year at a 





time. One is treasurer, another is the 
secretary and does all the ordering, 
another is the publicity agent, the fourth 
heads the cataloging committee and 
makes ready the books as they come from 
the publishers. The fifth is president 
of the board and the head of the book 
selection committee. 

In this way we are able to engage a 
high school girl for a nominal sum to 
keep the library open and do the work 
at the charging desk. This allows us to 
save $600 for books yearly. 

We usually have a volunteer worker 
present on Saturdays to help those who 
need advice or help in finding their 
books. Each month a different person 
of artistic ability is asked to take charge 
of the window decoration. Thus many 
people sharing the work make for greater 
general interest in a great community 
project. 

Whenever we have asked for help or 
advice from members of the library staff 
in our nearest city, in the next county, 
we have met with the greatest considera- 
tion, and have been given most valuable 
suggestions in regard to book selections 
and other problems. 

In the meantime, our library grows. 
People are to be seen on the streets each 
day it is open, bearing from one to four 
books. We often find boys waiting pa- 
tiently on the steps until opening time. 
One boy of 12 has “hitch-hiked” 16 
miles a week all winter, in order to do 
his library shopping. 

The trustees have worked hard, but 
have had tremendously good fun doing 
it. Who says the farmer won’t read if 
given a chance? 


COLLEGE vs. LipRARY SCHOOL 


“Librarianship is a relatively new profes- 
sion. It is, in fact, not yet fully recognized 
as a true profession in many quarters. In 
seeking to impress upon others our profes- 
sional status we have possibly overestimated 
the necessity of library school training. In 
some cases we have made a fetish of this 
year or two in library school. We have said 
that the only ‘trained’ librarian is the one 
with library school training. Salary schedules 
in many libraries place the high-school grad- 
uate who has been to library school for a 


year ahead of the college graduate who is 
without library school training. 


“This, to my mind, is wholly wrong. We 
all know that the well educated person who 
is adaptable and has the right personal quali- 
ties can pick up the necessary technique and 
become a librarian in the true sense of the 
word, but the library school graduate who is 
without a sound education is a library clerk 
and nothing more.”—Ralph Munn, Carnegie 
Library, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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AN important development of the last 
few months in the reference field 
was the announcement at the meeting of 
the Library Section of the National 
Catholic Educational Association, that 
the long contemplated index to Catholic 
periodicals had been definitely decided 
upon. 

It will be known as the Catholic Peri- 
odicals Index, will be issued quarterly 
with annual and triennial cumulations, 
and will be printed by Toe H. W. Wi1- 
son Company. Indexing will be done 
cooperatively by members of the Library 
Section. The first issue is scheduled for 
March. 

Mr. Francis E. Fitzgerald, librarian of 
St. Thomas College, Scranton, Pa., 
chairman of the Library Section, and 
moving spirit behind the movement to 
establish the index, was named as chair- 
man of the editorial board. 

Writing of the new index in the Jan- 
uary issue of The Catholic Educational 
Review, Mr. Fitzgerald says in part: 

The idea of an index to material appearing 
currently in Catholic periodicals has engaged 
the attention of Catholic librarians for several 
years, in particular the members of the Li- 
brary Section of the National Catholic Edu- 
cational Association. These librarians realize 


the value and need of an index to this ma- 
terial in their contact day by day with their 


readers. This service is available for other 
magazines through such aids as the READERS’ 
Gumwe To PeriopicAL LITERATURE and similar 
indexes. At the present time a systematic 
study of any current question treated in Cath- 
olic periodicals is fraught with severe difficul- 
ties. Recourse must be had, then, to a special 
index constructed to cover the needs of 
Catholic libraries. 

Such an index has been investigated by a 
committee of the Library Section of the Na- 
tional Catholic Educational Association. The 
committee held the publication of an index to 
Catholic periodicals was essential to the full 
and proper use of this class of material. Plans 
for publication have been formulated, but have 
failed to carry so far through lack of proper 
support and not from lack of appreciation of 
the value of such an index. In the interval 
from the first proposal five years ago to the 
present time, a change of attitude has become 
noticeable in the library field. A Catholic li- 
brary consciousness is being awakened as a 
result of the Library Section’s work. 

The Catholic Periodical Index will be a 
cumulative author and subject index to the 
contents of forty leading American, English, 
and Irish journals. The issues will be quar- 
terly the first year, with an annual and trien- 
nial cumulation. Cooperating indexers will 
furnish the material for inclusion, operating 
on a basic plan and submitting their results 
to a central editor for coordination and di- 
vision preparatory to publishing. Difficulties 
will be encountered especially in the assign- 
ment of subject headings but each of these 
problems will be met in a practical way. 


Arnold Zweig, author of Sergeant 
Grischa, writing in the Library Review 
(Scotland) defends the multiplicity of 
books unmasking war on the grounds 
that the masses are slow to respond to 
new ideas—much slower than to pas- 
sions. While the more erudite majority 
is becoming “fed up” on Books of Bat- 
tle, these same books are only beginning 
to reach the remoter classes on the lit- 
erate scale and Mr. Zweig estimates it 
will be ten years before the message of 
All Quiet and related documents pene- 
trates and infiltrates into any large por- 
tion of the world population. 


Dutton’s are issuing a limited edition 
of 299 autographed copies of Rudy Val- 
lee’s autobiography. Oh well. 


The Fine Arts Department of the De- 
troit Public Library has issued an excel- 
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lent bibliography of books on furniture 
in a pamphlet of 65 pages. Judging from 
the popularity of the costume list, which 
was about the same size and was mailed 
free to those requesting it, the Bureau 
of Publications of the Detroit Library 
believes that the new publication will be 
of interest to many libraries having even 
small collections of books on furniture. 
There is no charge but the cost of mail- 
ing, which is five cents. The subject is 
discussed from the standpoint of history 
and design; cabinetmaking is not in- 
cluded. Books devoted solely to period 
furniture are analyzed completely and 
references to books in other classes and 
to magazines are included when little or 
no material is otherwise available. 


We shall be pleased to have photo- 
graphs from libraries showing how ref- 
erence tools are arranged, displayed and 
used. Two are published elsewhere in 
this issue and several others have been 
promised. Through exchange of ideas 
much may be learned and much help 
given. 


Whether deliberate or inadvertent, it 
was an opportune bit of publicity that 
found advertisements of False Spring by 
B. K. Seymour in the New York papers 
the day that the temperature dropped 
44 degrees from the previous day’s all- 
time-winter-high of 73. 


The North Carolina Library Associa- 
tion has reprinted in attractive pamphlet 
form Governor O. Max Gardner’s ad- 
dress before the state meeting at Chapel 
Hill in October, The Significance of the 
Citizen’s Library Movement. It should 
be effective propaganda. 


In The Editor's Mail section of the 
BuLLETIN for December Mrs. Catherine 
J. Pierce, instructor in library science at 
the North Carolina College for Women, 
Greensboro, wrote to tell of her interest 
in the test, Who Published That? in the 
October issue, and of her plan to give 
that test and another on general knowl- 
edge of contemporary literature (by 
name-identification) to her class, and 
then to repeat them in January. Feel- 
ing that an interesting comparison should 














MOPEY DICK AND THE DUKE 


“I was just thinkin’ that if a guy should read 
every book in this library it would be as good 
as an education.”—N. Y. World 


result from the scores of the first and 
second givings of the test, we invited 
Mrs. Pierce to report on the experiment. 
She does so herewith: 


Your challenge is accepted and I am en- 
closing herewith the results of the test on 
current names in the literary world given 
twice to my Book selection group. 

I shall refuse to answer with regard to 
the test on publishers. (Witson BUuLLETIN, 
October 1929, p. 67-68). Most instructors in 
Book Selection can sympathize with me in 
my desire to keep that record a dark secret. 
There are reasons for this almost universal 
failure to link together publisher and author, 
or publisher and title in one’s mind. First, 
it is frequently the case that one publisher 
does not put out all of the books of one au- 
thor. Secondly, general publishers do not 
limit their output to specific types of books, 
Ernest Elmo Calkins touches on this point 
in the section on “Selling the Art of Read- 
ing” in his Business the Civilizer p. 156-67), 
where he says, “Each book is a separate prod- 
uct . . . nor can the publisher advertise him- 
self,—as a book publisher,—because . . . [he] 
cannot in an advertising sense stand for any- 
thing in the public’s mind. He cannot guar- 
antee his books as being sure to please be- 
cause they are Scribner books.” 

The test for which the statistics are given 
was presented first to the class on November 
6th. Papers were collected and filed. The 
second test was given on new sheets, January 
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8th. The two weeks of Christmas vacation, 
when students are lax about reading or study- 
ing anything at all, had intervened. That left 
six weeks of actual class work between the 
tests. Only those answers which were cor- 
rect were considered. Omissions counted as 
wrong. 

There were 58 questions asked. The class 
numbered 14, making a possible 812 correct 
answers. 





First test—350 right...... 47% 
Second test—619 right.... 76% 
GHEY Sc cadbecdatesasae 20% 
Mean Median 
eee 27 28.5 
Second test ..... 44 45 


The purpose of giving the test was to stress 
the importance of a librarian’s keeping her 
eyes open when reading book reviews. The 
result was very encouraging. 


The result is indeed encouraging—and 
a fine endorsement of the usefulness of 
the Book Review Dicest as well as the 
reviewing journals, if you should ask us. 

But we cannot entirely agree with 
Mrs. Pierce in her acceptance of Mr. 
Calkins pronouncement that “Each book 
is a separate product . . . nor can the 
publisher advertise himself as a book 
publisher because . . . [he] cannot in an 
advertising sense stand for anything in 
the public’s mind.” 

If this be true we grieve to think of 
the thousands of dollars wasted every 
year by publishers who are trying to do 
just this thing! What—just as one in- 
stance—about the elaborate Harcourt, 
Brace author-identification campaign 
last Fall (granting, of course, that the 
books of the authors included showed a 
certain increase in sales as one result) ? 

Mr. Calkins is also quoted as saying 
“He [the publisher] cannot guarantee his 
books as being sure to please because 
they are Scribner books.” This is an- 
other way of saying that tastes vary, 
which is scarcely more than a truism. 
But—the publisher can guarantee that 
his books are reliable books, sound books, 
a point which should be not entirely 
without meaning to the selecting libra- 
rian. 

This point was put to a test by the 
very publisher used by Mr. Calkins as an 
example, and within the last few months. 


Scribner published a biography which 
aroused considerable controversy as soon 
as it appeared. Had it been issued by 
any one of a number of other houses, the 
assumption by people who “know their 
books” would have been that it was 
merely another of the journalistic and 
sensational debunking biographies with 
which the market of recent has been so 
crowded. The fact that it was a Scrib- 
ner book, however, immediately created 
the assumption that the information in 
it was reliable, authentic, and docu- 
mented—irrespective of the other phases 
of the controversy—else it would not 
have been issued under the Scribner im- 
print. 

It is all very well to pass the particu- 
lar incident off by saying “everyone 
knows the soundness of Scribner.” But 
it must not be forgotten that this knowl- 
edge comes from list after list of sound 
Scribner books, and the recognition by 
readers of that fact. If some other pub- 
lisher, younger in the business, had is- 
sued the biography in question, librar- 
rians and readers would have been able 
to gauge in advance the volume’s prob- 
able reliability or lack of it only by 
familiarity with the publisher’s recent 
lists and the standards which they in- 
dicated. 

“V.L.” (also known as James G. 
Hodgson) and Your Correspondent have 
held the fort, so to speak, in the office 
for some time on behalf of the theory 
that it is of advantage to a librarian to 
know the publishers as well as the au- 
thors of books. This for the reason re- 
ferred to above—that only by familiarity 
with and identification of the lists can 
the librarian keep pace with the chang- 
ing character of established publishers, 
or accurately evaluate newcomers in the 
field. Through “V.L.’s” agency we hope 
to have an article by an outstanding or- 
der librarian on this topic in an early 
issue. 


It’s an ill wind—. Here’s where one 
hard pressed library got a break, as wit- 
ness this statement on a WiLson Com- 
PANY questionnaire received from a pub- 
lic library in an Ohio community: “Our 
income for 1929 was more than usual 
due to a mistake of the county auditor.” 
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THe Bookmosite Crosses THE MiIssISSIPPI 
(LoulsIANA) 


The tentative schedule of the Boox- 
MOBILE for the next month: 


March 15-17—*San Antonio, Texas. 
March 18-20—Traveling. , 
March 21-24—*El Paso, Texas. 
March 25—*State College, N.M. 
March 26—*Lordsburg, N.M. 
March 27—*Douglas, Ariz. 
March 28-31—*Tucson, Ariz. 
April 1—Tempe, *Phoenix, Ariz. 
April 2—*Phoenix, Ariz. 

April 3—*Prescott, Ariz. 

April 4-6—*Flagstaff, Ariz. 
April 7—*Holbrook, Ariz. 

April 8—*Gallup, N.M. 

April 9-10—* Albuquerque, N.M. 
April 11-14—*Santa Fe, N.M. 
April 15—*Taos, N.M. 


And then there was the Massachusetts 
library which answered the question on 
the same general questionnaire, “State 
relation, if any, to other libraries,” in 
this wise: “Very friendly.” That’s nice. 


Our principal objection to the present 
blight of “Ex-” books that hath de- 
scended on the land is that they aren’t 
very Ex-Citing. 


In recognition of the Massachusetts 
Bay tercentenary, Houghton Mifflin are 
featuring ten books dealing with the his- 
tory and customs of Boston and its vi- 
cinity on their Spring list. 


Publication of the new biography of 
Ethan Allen by John Pell has re-aroused 
interest in what the Revolutionary hero 
said in demanding the surrender of Ti- 





conderoga. School book history credits 
him with the histrionic statement about 
the Great Jehovah and the Continental 
Congress, but Professor Sumner of Yale 
in a famous annual lecture held out for 
a more earthly and forceful, if less con- 
ventional, phrasing of the demand. This 
latter has been celebrated with great 
relish by Thomas Beer and Mark Sulli- 
van. For more specific information we 
refer our readers to Mr. Beer’s Mauve 
Decade and the first volume of Mr. Sul- 
livan’s Our Times. 


A few of the larger publishing houses 
have adopted commercial advertising 
methods in their advertising with not, to 
our mind, particularly pleasing results. 
Commercial agency ideas do not seem 
to lend themselves too well to book pro- 
motion. We have in mind one house in 
particular whose agency adviser is bullish 
(to borrow a term from the late lamented 
and by now well nigh obsolete stock 
market) on photographic illustrations. 
The idea of reproducing the book covers 
and jackets isn’t so bad, except that re- 
cent advertising has had the books dang- 
ling by their leaves in mid-air from ex- 
tremely unstable backgrounds, without 
visible means of support, giving the 
reader of the advertisement the effect 
that they are about to fall off the page 
unless it is handled with utmost care. 
Worse than that are the photographs of 
cloak-model types of young women who 
look as if they had never read a book 
in their lives, being handed volumes by 
mystical hands, and in later sequences 
presenting the same as gifts to masculine 
associates. Such methods may sell va- 
cuum cleaners and linoleum, but they 
arouse in us no urge to run to the nearest 
bookstore. It may be old fashioned, but 
we still believe the book’s the thing. 


This comes from the Boston Herald 
via Gaylord’s Triangle: 


Dr. Frank H. Vizetelly, of dictionary fame, 
says there is really no harm in a split infin- 
itive. That is probably so, but we doubt 
whether he would be willing to whole- 
heartedly and without reservations, except un- 
der the most unusual circumstances, and then 
only occasionally, approve of one like this. A 
speak-easy infinitive is after all better than one 
running wide open. 
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The Editor’s Mail 


All Sorts and Conditions 
To the Editor of the Wilson Bulletin: 


Referring to the November BuLLeETIN, 
page 120, I think the source of Besant’s 
title “All sorts and conditions of men” 
should be given as The Church of Eng- 
land’s Book of Common Prayer for the 
Protestant Episcopal Church took its 
Prayer Book (including the prayer for 
all sorts and conditions of men) from 
its mother church in England. Also, it 
is unlikely that Sir Walter Besant was 
familiar with the American version. 


“Episcopalian,” Portland, Ore. 


We Aim to Please! 
To the Editor of the Wilson Bulletin: 


We feel impelled to tell you how much 
we like the Witson BuLLeTrn. It is our 
standard of what a library periodical 
should be, with just the practical discus- 
sions of the problems that are worrying 
us. 

The February number is excellent. 
Mary K. Reely’s article on Relieving 
Crowded Shelves is exactly what we have 
been wanting to find somewhere—(Our 
library is more than sixty years old). 

We cannot express our grateful ap- 
preciation of what you are doing, but we 
do thank you for the library magazine 
which is our favorite. 


A. E. C., Newton, N.J. 


Another Who Wants Biographies 
To the Editor of the Wilson Bulletin: 


May I add my plea for reprints of 
your biographies? They fill a long felt 
need in our library and we could use 
them in any form—cloth, paper, or on 
separate sheets which could be mounted 
for the vertical file. Please note our 
order for three copies, sight unseen. 

Also, I should like to second the mo- 
tion of R. B. in the June issue who sug- 
gests that you publish a list of mystery 
stories suitable for high school age. 

Your BuL.etin is most helpful. 

B. C., Oak Park, Til. 


[As has been said before, the proposi- 
tion of a volume of biographies is under 


consideration. And a member of the 
STANDARD CaTALocG staff has wunder- 
taken the mystery story list for a future 
issue. | 


For Calendar Publication 
To the Editor of the Wilson Bulletin: 


If you will allow a suggestion concern- 
ing the BULLETIN it is that volume 4 be 
arranged to close with the last issue of 
a calendar year and thereafter a volume 
cover one or more calendar years com- 
pletely, this volume arrangement being 
important for reference purposes. 

F. G. L., Chester, Pa. 


From Canada 


To the Editor of the Wilson Bulletin: 


Thanks for the return of my sub- 
scription to the Butitetin. Though [| 
was more than willing to pay the modest 
sum you asked for a magazine which I 
enjoy as much as I do the Witson But- 
LETIN, I am giad to know that our Cana- 
dian authorities have seen the light in this 
matter at least. If it wouldn’t be indis- 
creet to reveal how you got around the 
official mind, I should be interested to 
know how it was done. 


Something else about which I am curi- 
ous is, who penetrated the disguise of 
John Riddell? Or was it always an 
open secret? His inimitable parodies had 
become my favourite magazine feature 
long before I came across the enlighten- 
ing reference: “Riddell, John, pseud., see 
Ford, C.” 


Why hasn’t your mail been filled with 
songs of praise and thanksgiving over 
the inclusion of books published in Eng- 
land in the C. B. I.? Some English pub- 
lishers are so reluctant to date their 
books and English authors are so reti- 
cent about their Christian names that I 
can’t express the relief it is to us, in a 
library which buys a great many Eng- 
lish books without having a large refer- 
ence collection, to be able to count on 
the Cumutative for English as well as 
American and Canadian books. We 


(Continued on page 343) 
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Debating, News 


E decided to look into the matter 

of the form of debates somewhat 
more fully, and we find that there are 
few schools and debate clubs, if any, 
which have not considered the problem of 
whether the old form of debate should 
be retained or a new adopted. 

There are authorities on both sides of 
the question which might be stated, “Re- 
solved: That debates should be decision- 
less.” The question is amplified in vari- 
ous ways. Some believing in the affirm- 
ative of this question are in favor of 
open forum debates in which the audi- 
ence participates practically as much as 
the selected debaters. 

What is the purpose of debate? Pro- 
fessor G. N. Merry, formerly of the Uni- 
versity of Iowa, defines this well in a 
comment on the no-decision open-forum 
type: “Intercollegiate debating is held to 
inform the public upon a question which 
is a living issue at the time of the de- 
bate, and to give training to the debaters 
in collecting and expressing the argu- 
ments used.” Either side could accept 
this as a definition, yet the opposing 
sides place a different emphasis on the 
means of attaining the two purposes of 
debate, public information and _ self- 
training. 

In the decision debate, we are told, 
the importance of the debate is not at 
all on the debate, but on the decision. 
With this several factors can develop, 
professionalism because of the influence 
of the debate coach, interscholastic riv- 
alry, the conception of debating as be- 
ing a sport activity. 

Professor R. N. Thompson, National 
Director of the National Forensic League 
of Pennsylvania, asks in the November, 
1929 Pennsylvania School Journal: 
“Wherein is it morally wrong to desire 
to win for one’s Alma Mater?” He con- 
tinues, “If it be wrong to try to win in 
debate and to seek decisions, why is it 
not wrong to try to win a football game 
or a basketball contest? Why should de- 
bating be singled out and made to be 
the scapegoat for all the sports and ac- 
tivities of the school? Why should not 
the members of a debate team be just as 


anxious to add to the prowess of their 
school as any other team?” 

Contrast this with a few items from 
“A Decalogue of Contest Debating” by 
Professor W. Arthur Cable, University 
of Arizona, in the April, 1929, Quarterly 
Journal of Speech: 

1. A public debate is not an exhibi- 
tion; it is a conflict of wits and ideas. 
Audiences should not go to it to hear or 
see a display ; they should go for the ap- 
preciation of skill in debating and for 
mental stimulation from the exchange 
of ideas. 

4. The important thing in a debate is 
not the decision; it is the training and 
experience which the debaters receive... 

5. A decision in debate does not mean 
that the winning side of the question is 
more nearly right than the other side; 
it means that the winning team is more 
skilful in sound thinking and effective 
speaking than the losing team. 

10. The value of training in argu- 
mentation and debate is not ended with 
the emergence of the student into the 
world of affairs, but serves him through- 
out life. Neither is the training con- 
fined to an effectiveness in a narrow 
field of specialized skill, but is applied 
to the end of effectiveness and success 
in all the affairs of life... . 

Raymond F. Howes, of the University 
of Washington, answered Professor 
Cable in the June issue of the Quarterly 
Journal of Speech. He takes exception 
to Professor Cable’s seeming to consider 
a debate merely a “speech.” He de- 
scribes the debate the University had 
with Oxford, a no-decision open-forum 
debate, which aroused a great deal of 
discussion in the auditorium and later 
on the campus. The general opinion was 
that the ideas presented were so interest- 
ing that it was not considered whether or 
not the speeches were “Speeches.” 

The sixth revised edition of the Dz- 
BATERS’ MANUAL, compiled by Miss 
Edith M. Phelps, also contains discus- 
sions of new systems of debating: the 
Oxford System, Open Forum, Oregon 
Plan, Intra-Squad, Three-Sided, and a 
Debating Union. 
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Library Leaves 


HE 135th St. Branch of the New 

York Public Library, situated in 
Negro Harlem, has compiled a selected 
bibliography on “The Negro” which is 
printed in Branch Library Book News 
for February. 


The Albany Public Library selects 
each month a prominent author whose 
birthday occurs within the period, and 
publishes a bibliography of his works and 
available books about him. George 
Meredith was February’s Man of the 
Month. 


The fifth annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Association for Adult Education will 
be held in Chicago on May 12, 13, 14 
and 15 at the Edgewater Beach Hotel. 
Plans for the program include a discus- 
sion of rural adult education, alumni 
education, art in American life, and radio 
education. A detailed program will be 
announced later. 


The month brings announcement of a 
new Chicago publishing house, Thomas 
S. Rockwell Co., 209 W. Jackson Boule- 
vard. Mr. Rockwell, for fifteen years 
was associated with the A. W. Shaw Co. 
and was vice president in charge of the 
book division. Emphasis in the publica- 
tions of the new company will be placed 
upon general informative books and Mid- 
West authorship, it is announced. Twen- 
ty titles will be published this year, ac- 
— to the present production sched- 
ule. 


With the interest of the world focused 
on the London naval conference, the 
movement toward international peace is 
again in the limelight. 

George H. Locke, author of the latest 
course in the Reading With a Purpose 
Series, issued by the American Library 
Association, discusses the relation of his- 
tory to world peace. 

“What the world needs in its critical 
situation today,” Dr. Locke declares in 
the opening pages of his booklet, “is 


more knowledge of its neighbors, their 
origin, their struggles and their ideals.” 

“There was never a time when people 
looked for peace and longed for peace 
as today, when yet the effect of the Great 
War is felt. This is the time above all 
when it is necessary to take stock of our 
relationships with our fellows the world 
over.” 

Dr. Locke, for twenty-one years chief 
librarian in Toronto, is the forty-fifth 
author to be represented in the Reading 
With a Purpose Series. His course, 
“English History,” is available at most 
public libraries or state library extension 
agencies. 


We are indebted to Miss Marion D. 
Mosher of the Central Library, Roches- 
ter, N.Y., for the picture on the oppo- 
site page, showing the use and display 
which Central Library makes of refer- 
ence tools provided for patrons. The 
tops of the book shelves bearing the in- 
dexes are of the right height to use while 
standing, and are made with tops slop- 
ing for more convenient use. 

The reading matter at both ends of the 
Book Review Dicest, which is scarcely 
legible in the reproduction, consists of 
directions for use by the patron: 


HOW TO USE 
1—Look on title page for date 


(a diagram is given of a title page, show- 
ing position of date) 
2—Look in volume of Book REvIEW 
Dicest for that year under author. 
3—First review is descriptive, others 
are critical. 





We shall be glad to have pictures from 
other libraries showing various methods 
of display of reference tools which may 
be employed successfully. 

It is interesting to note, in passing, 
that the Reynolds Library of Rochester 
is to become a part of the Public Li- 
brary system as the result of a study 
and recommendations made by a com- 
mittee of prominent librarians who had 
been asked to conduct a survey of the 
situation. 
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DISPLAY YOUR REFERENCE TOOLS 


The Rochester (N.Y.) Public Library believes in making reference aids readily available 
for patron use. 
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Library Extension News has compiled 
a list of magazine articles on county li- 
braries appearing in recent periodicals. 
From the number and the diverse char- 
acter of magazines in which the articles 
appear, it is evident that effective work 
is being done. 


Library Mercury, the attractive bulle- 
tin of the Rochester (N.Y.) Public Li- 
brary, entered its second year with pub- 
lication of the January number. 


Beginning with the summer of 1930 
the School of Library Science of West- 
ern Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio, 
will offer in consecutive summers, a reg- 
ular one-year library school curriculum. 
The session in 1930 will be for six weeks, 
beginning on Monday, June 23 and end- 
ing on Friday, August 1. The unit 
courses offered will be equivalent to 
those in the regular session and will yield 
credit subject to the regular admission 
and curriculum requirements. 


With the first issue of the Subscrip- 
tion Books Bulletin which appeared in 
January, the A. L. A. has placed in the 
hands of librarians, teachers, and parents 
a review specifically designed to throw 
light on the merits of subscription sets 
which for many years have been sold in 
the United States and Canada. 

Since it was impossible to deal with 
all the sets on the market in the first is- 
sue, an index to reviews which have ap- 
peared elsewhere is incorporated as a 
special feature. It refers the librarians 
to discussions of subscription sets which 
have appeared in such publications as the 
Pacific Northwest Library Association 
Cumulative; the STANDARD CATALOG; 
Mudge’s Guide to Reference Books; 
Book Review Dicest; The Booklist ; and 
A.L.A. Catalog. 


Interesting statistics on the popularity 
of Sunday and holiday use of libraries 
are furnished by the Rochester Public 
Library which kept open its main library 
and 12 branches each Sunday and 
holiday during the year. The average 
circulation was 3,401 volumes per day, 
a total of 210,876 for the fifty-two Sun- 
days and ten holidays. Such figures are 
always relative, of course. In this case 
outstanding proof of the popularity of 





Sunday use is given by the fact that the 
Sunday and holiday circulation increased 
eight percent over the previous year 
while the increase in weekday circula- 
tion was slightly less than two percent. 


A list selected for the Lenten Season, 
1930, at the request of the American 
Library Association, by Frank Grant 
Lewis, Librarian, Crozer Theological 
Seminary, Chester, Pa. : 


Baillie, John—Place of Jesus Christ in Mod- 
ern Christianity. Scribner, 1929. $2.00. _ 

Betts, George H.—Beliefs of 700 Ministers. 
Abingdon Pr. 1929. $1.00. 

Cadman, Samuel P.—Christ Our God. Mac- 
millan. 1929. $1.75 

Case, Shirley Tlie erience With the Su- 
per-natural in Early Christian Time. Century, 
1929. $3.00 

Cooper, Charles C., ed—Religion and the 
Modern Mind. Harper. 1929. $2.00 

Douglass, Harlan P.—Church Comity. Dou- 
bleday. 1929. $2.50. 

Eddington, Arthur S.—Science and the Un- 
seen World. Macmillan. 1929. $1.25. 

Fergusson, Edmund M. —T eaching Chris- 
tianity. Revell. 1929. $1.50. 

Hammond, William E.—Dilemma of Prot- 
estantism. Harper. 1929. $2.00. 

Hall, Francis J.—Christian Reunion in Ecu- 
menical Light. Macmillan. 1930. $1.50. 

Hawkins, Chauncey J—Do the Churches 
Dare? Macmillan. 1929. $1.50. 

Haydon, Albert E—Qwest of the Ages. 
Harper. 1929. $2.50. 

Holmes, John H.—Palestine a and To- 
morrow. Macmillan. 1929. $2.50 

Huestis, Charles H. na ag in the Making 
Abingdon Pr. 1929. $2.00 

Jones, Eli S—Christ al Every Road. Ab- 
ington Pr. 1930. $1.50. iy 

McConnell, Samuel D.—/mmortability, an 
Old Man’s Conclusion. Macmillan. 1930. $1.50. 

Moehlman, Conrad H.—Catholic-Protestant 
Mind. Harper. 1929. $2.50. 

Moffatt, ema ony Before Yesterday. 
Cokesbury. 1930. $2.00 

Orchard, William E—Present Crisis in Re- 
ligion. Harper. 1929. $2.5 

Page, Kirby—Jesus or Christianity. Double- 
day. 1929. $2.00 

Roberts, Philip L (A. Chester Mann, pseud.) 
—F, B. Meyer, Preacher, Teacher, Man of 
God. Revell. 1929. $2.00. : 

Sweet, Helen F. and Fahs, Sophia L.—E+x- 
ploring Religion with Eight Year Olds. Holt. 
1930. $2.50. 

Tolson, George T.—Renaissance of Jesus. 
Abingdon Pr. 1929. $2.00 

Wright, Bruce SP unaicest Day by Day. 
Abingdon Pr. 1930. $0.75. 


The Bulletin of the Russell Sage 
Foundation has published an interesting 
bibliography on “Rural Life from the 
Aspect of the Social Worker.” 
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UNION LIST OF SERIALS 


OOPERATING libraries are asked 

to submit their holdings for the 
second section of the Union List Sup- 
plement covering the letters D—L not 
later than March 31. Records should 
be made on cards or slips and library’s 
symbol or name stamped on every card. 


ESSAY INDEX OR INDEX TO 
GENERAL LITERATURE 


"THE problem of finding a suitable title 

for this INpDEx proves difficult. The 
matter has been under discussion for sev- 
eral weeks, but as yet a definite title has 
not been decided upon and we are still 
open to suggestions. 


Not long ago one librarian suggested 
“General and Essay Index” as a title. In 
order to get the opinion of others on this 
suggestion and on the titles “Essay In- 
dex” or “Index to General Literature”, 
letters were written to a number of li- 
brarians, who had previously helped us, 
asking for their criticisms and further 
suggestions. As a result, the following 
titles have been submitted: 

1. “Index to Essays, Articles, and Chapters 

in [3000?] Collections and General 


Works” (using the first three words 
for brief citation) 


2. “Essay Index: Including Articles and 
Miscellany in Composite Books” 

3. “Index to Essays and Prose Literature” 
4. “An Index to Essays and to Chapters in 
Books of General Literature” 

5. “General Index to Contents of Books 
Other than Periodicals” 

6. “Analytic Index to Essays and to Books 
of Biography and Criticism, and to a 
few Books in other Fields” 

7. “Index to Essays, Chapters and Articles 
in Books of Social and Natural Sci- 
ence, Literature, Biography and the 
Arts” 


8. “Index to Contents of Composite Books” 
9. “Miscellaneous Index” 


10. “Wilson’s (or Sears’) Index of Essays 
(and whatever else you please)” 


11. “Index to Essays and to Short Forms of 
Prose Literature” 


From the remarks that accompanied 
the suggestions it would seem that the 
titles “General Index” and “Index to Gen- 
eral Literature” are not generally re- 
garded as satisfactory and do not meet 
with much approval. One librarian 
writes that “General Literature . . .is too 
inclusive, so inclusive as to be mean- 
ingless. One might almost as well say 
‘Index,’ or ‘Index to Everything’.” An- 
other writes “I think ‘General Index’ 
should be avoided. It is so general that 
it means nothing.” These quotations 
sum up the opinion that has been ex- 
pressed by a number of others. 

The librarian who sent us the title “Es- 
say Index: Including Articles and Mis- 
cellany in Composite Books,” thinks that 
a brief, handy phrase is desirable for the 
main title, while a subtitle could explain 
the inclusiveness of the INDEX. Practi- 
cally the same suggestion is made for 
the title listed above as No. 1. A large 
library, where various members of the 
staff experimented with the title, thinks 
that the catch words to the title should 
be “Essays, Chapters and Articles.” 

Perhaps after all we are taking the 
matter of name too seriously, for, as one 
librarian says, “there is, of course, no 
law which requires that the title shall 
be completely descriptive of the contents 
of the book. In practice no confusion 
will be caused, whether you call it an 
essay index or an index to general liter- 
ature.” 

We shall be very grateful for com- 
ments on these titles or for further sug- 
gestions. Since we wish to decide on a 
title at an early date, please send your 
suggestions to the Editor, STANDARD 
CaTALoG SERIES, as soon as possible. 
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THE WILSON BULLETIN 
Advertising 


OULD the Witson BuLLeTIN be 

more helpful to you if its adver- 
tising pages carried regularly brief de- 
scriptive notes of important new books 
four to six or eight weeks in advance 
of publication date? It seems to us that 
it should be. 

When they may safely do so, Libra- 
rians are anxious to have important new 
books on their shelves on the publication 
date. To do this necessitates placing or- 
ders sufficiently in advance to receive 
shipment and make ready the books. 

In smaller libraries with limited bud- 
gets, such advertising would make a 
more careful book selection possible and 
omission of new books because of lack 
of information might be prevented in 
many cases. 

As word of mouth advertising is a 
potent force in increasing circulation in 
the library and book sales it should be 
started as promptly as possible. Having 
more books upon publication date would 
go a long way toward accomplishing this 
purpose. 

Advance and more intimate book in- 
formation enables Librarians to meet the 
obligations of their profession much 
more readily. When books may be had 
several days in advance of publication 
date librarians are given a better oppor- 
tunity to study them more carefully and 
thus render more intelligent and satis- 
factory service. 

Since it is read in all libraries in this 
country and in the larger libraries of 
eighty-two overseas countries and goes 
almost exclusively to librarians, it has oc- 
curred to us that the Witson BuLLETIN 
should be the wisest choice for this pur- 
pose. 

In the final analysis the purpose of 
all advertising is to sell. It must justify 
itself from that standpoint. Those who 
are responsible for placing advertising 
are anxious to place it where it will be 
most helpful to all concerned. They will 
appreciate candid and honest expressions 
of opinion upon the above and similar 
questions either in separate letters ad- 
dressed to the Advertising Manager or 
as footnotes to your orders and other 
correspondence. 





STANDARD CATALOG NOTES 


Standard Catalog for High School 
Libraries 


"THE returns on any preliminary list 

are always interesting. We have 
found those on this year’s SUPPLEMENT 
to the High ScHoot CaTA coc especially 
so. The votes were rather more definite 
than usual, which makes the editorial 
work easier. 

There are bound to be a few books 
on any list that are unknown to nearly 
every one and scarcely any of those vot- 
ing are familiar with all the titles so it 
is not strange that seldom does a book 
secure its place in the catalog upon a 
unanimous vote. Three books were so 
unusually honored this time and two of 
them poetry, Stephen Vincent Benét’s 
John Brown’s Body and Vachel Lindsay’s 
Johnny Appleseed and Other Poems. 
There were other volumes of poetry that 
were nearly as popular. Edna St. Vin- 
cent Millay’s Poems Selected for Young 
People and Mark Van Doren’s Anthol- 
ogy of World Poetry went in without an 
opposing vote. The Winged Horse An- 
thology received, perhaps, the largest 
percentage of stars for first purchase al- 
tho there was one vote against [‘s in- 
clusion. 

The third book to be included by unan- 
imous vote is Mr. Kelly’s Trumpeter of 
Krakow. The two next most popular 
books of fiction were Charles Finger’s 
Courageous Companions and _ Booth 
Tarkington’s Penrod Jashber. 

Aviation is a class where the question 
is not what books may we include but 
which ones can we possibly omit. The 
three most popular in this class were 
Page’s A B C of Aviation, Garber’s 
Building and Flying Model Aircraft and 
Maitland’s Knights of the Air. 

The biographies receiving the highest 
votes were Dick Byrd—Air Explorer by 
Fitzhugh Green and Houdini, His Life- 
Story by Harold Kellock. Agnes Rep- 
plier’s Pere Marquette and West’s Lone 
Scout of the Sky: the Story of Charles 
A. Lindbergh were each three votes less 
popular than the favorites, while the 
Wright Brothers by Charnley received a 
vote about midway between these four. 

As classes those already mentioned 
were the most popular but there were 
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outstanding books here and _ there 
throughout the whole list. Realms of 
Gold, that delightful and unusual bib- 
liography of children’s literature by Miss 
Mahony and Miss Whitney of the Book- 
shop for Boys and Girls is to be included 
on a strong vote. Books on stamps are 
always needed and Thorp’s Stamp Col- 
lecting, Why and How was popular with 
the collaborators. Technology, one of 
the classes usually least well-known, ex- 
cept for aviation, was this time immense- 
ly popular because of the inclusion of 
Ellsberg’s On the Bottom and Eadie’s / 
Like Diving. Another title in an other- 
wise little known class to receive a heavy 
vote was Bells, Their History, Legends, 
Making and Uses by Mrs. S. N. Cole- 
man. 

Now that it is pretty well decided 
which books are to be included we hope 
the work of preparing copy can proceed 
rapidly so that the Supplement may be 
out in April. 


Science and Useful Arts Section 

The Science and Useful Arts Section 
of the STANDARD CATALOG FOR PUBLIC 
LiBRARIES is in preparation. It will be 
nearly as large as the History and Travel 
Section, including about 1700 books and 
covering the 500 and 600 classes of the 
Decimal Classification. A full author, 
title, subject and analytical index is 


planned, similar to those included in the 
Fine Arts Section and the History and 
Travel Section. 

As this is another rather large section, 
we are sending out the preliminary lists 
to the collaborators in this country, Can- 
ada, and England, in two parts. The first 
part covering the science titles was. sent 
the last of January. When these lists 
are returned, the final selection of titles 
to be included will be begun. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
South American Handbook 


SERS of the South American Hand- 

book will be glad to know that a 
similar Handbook is being published for 
Great Britain and Ireland. The first 
volume, that for 1930, will be ready in 
April of this year. The price will be $1, 
postpaid, the same as for the South 
American Handbook. 

The Guide will be divided into chap- 
ters—London, S.E. England, etc., fol- 
lowing the plan laid down by Baedeker. 
Maps and sketch plans will be included 
and the other matter will be similar to 
that supplied for South America in the 
South American Handbook. 

Orders will now be taken for the book 
to be filled promptly as it is published. 





(Continued from page 336) 
should also save on the price of L. C. 
cards. It will be a great help in order- 
ing too of course but from the stand- 
point of the Cataloguing Department, 
the announcement on the cover of the 
November CuMULATIVE Book INDEX was 
the best news we could have had. 
Thank you again for the BULLETIN. 


F. F. W., Hamilton, Canada. 


[The first reference by correspondent 
is to a slight difficulty with the Canadian 
postal regulations which has been ad- 
justed satisfactorily and pleasantly to all 
parties concerned, so that Canadian li- 
brarians may now receive their BuLLE- 


TINS on the same basis as their co- 
workers on this side of the border. 

As to the Corey Ford—John Riddell 
identification, we believe, if memory does 
not deceive, that it was made “an open 
secret” by Mr. Ford’s publisher at the 
time of issuance of Meaning No Offense, 
best remembered as the “Trader Horn 
Parody”; or else it was given away at 
that time by the reviewers. What has 
always puzzled us is why Mr. Ford uses 
the pseudonym at all, since no apparent 
attempt has been made to utilize it for 
concealment of identity. 

The Cataloguer’s Hosannah over the 
C. B. I. expansion is no more than good 
news returned. | 
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b pepes is a requisite in library furnishings. Libraries should suggest 
by their appearance and atmosphere the culture and aestheticism which 


are associated with the very word “library,” 


for practicability. 





Double Book Display Case with Bulletin Board 


’ 


as well as fulfill the need 


HIS Double Book Display Rack 

available with or without Bulletin 
Board—meets these exacting requirements 
of beauty and utility. 


As it faces two ways, it can be used 
to advantage between two departments, 
with appropriate notices posted above the 
books displayed on each side. 


Made of quartered white oak, light or 
dark finish, and of birch with mahogany 
finish. 


Height without bulletin board, 38% in.; 
height with bulletin board, 51 inches; 
width, 42% in.; depth, 25 in. 


Write for catalog showing many new items 
including this Displayer. 


GAYLORD BROS., INC. 


STOCKTON, CALIF. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 











Trey 





BOOKS 


7 A 
/ Book Center, 


a =a ‘S 








You can get ALL the books 
listed in THE STANDARD 





CATALOG MONTHLY from | of the Country | 
us at liberal discounts and _ ; 
with the greatest convenience and dispatch. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY 


Wholesale Dealers in the Books oy All Publishers 
55 Fifth Ave NEW YORK At Twelfth St, 











Say you read it in the Wilson Bulletin 











STANDARD CATALOG 
MONTHLY 


A Selected List of Best Books 


MARCH 1930 


Tue H. W. Wirson Company, New York City 


HE Standard Catalog Monthly is prepared primarily for the small library that 

can buy at most three hundred books a year. It is also suitable as a list for first pur- 
chase in the larger library. The books are selected by the staff of the Standard Catalog 
for Public Libraries with the cooperation of librarians and library associations who are 
working to improve the selection of books in the small library. The entries, including 
the notes, are taken from the Book Review Digest. Most of the titles in the Monthly 
will later be included and analyzed in the various sections of the Standard Catalog for 
Public Libraries. Occasionally a book included here may be dropped later, because it is 
not always possible to get at once the final authoritative opinion as to the value of a book. 


List of Cooperators on the Standard Catalog Monthly 


Arranged alphabetically by state 


Department of Archives and History, Mont- Morristown Library, Morristown, N.J. 
zomery, Ala. : : — , ‘ ‘ 
‘ S he p 7 ina . Miss Edith L. Smith, Librarian, Morris County 
State Board of Library Commissioners, Fort Free Library, Morristown, N.J 
Collins, Colo. J oo oe er 
Miss Corinne Bacon, Lecturer on Book Selec- Free Public Library, Bast Orange, N.J. 
tion, New Britain, Conn. Book Selection Section, New York State Li- 
Public Library, Waterloo, Iowa brary, Albany, N.Y 
Kellogg Library, Kansas State Teachers College, Circulation Division, Public Library, New York 
Emporia, Kansas City . 


Bureau of Library Extension, State Library, 
Augusta, Me. 
Miss Adelene J. Pratt, Public Library Commis- 


Miss Alice I. Hazeltine, School of Libra Serv- 
ice, Columbia University, New York City 


sion, 520 N. Charles St., Baltimore, Md. Mrs. Elizabeth W. Blackall, Librarian, Hunt- 
Miss Alice M. Jordan, Boston Public Library, ington Memorial Library, Oneonta, N.Y 
Boston, Mass. Public Library Commission, Bismarck, N.D. 
Mr. L. F. Ranlett, Boston Public Library, Bos- , é Z 
ton, Mass. Public Library, Cleveland, O. 
Mr. V. M. Schenck, The H. R. Hunting Co., Miss Effle L. Power, Cleveland Public Library, 
Springfield, Mass. Cleveland, O. 
= Gee Hill, iaregen. Thomas Crane miss Margaret Jackson, Librarian, Hoyt Li- 
BA os < 6g ena a ‘ " brary, Kingston, Pa. 
ss Marian P. irkland, rarian, Cary Me- ‘ : 
morial Library, Lexiagton, one ~e Mr. Frank G. Lewis, Crozer Theological Sem- 


¥ ete Ie 
Free Library, Newton, Mass. inary, Chester, Pa. 
Mrs. Mary E. Frankhauser, State Librarian, State Board of Education, Library Division, 
Michigan State Library, Lansing, Mich. Providence, R.I. 
Department of Education, St. Paul, Minn. Lawson-McGhee Library, Knoxville, Tenn. 


Library Commission, Jefferson City, Mo. Miss Alice A. Blanchard, 38 School St., Mont- 
Miss Caroline H. Garland, Librarian, Public pelier, Vt. 

Library, Dover, N.H. Free Public Library Commission, Montpelier, 
Miss Mildred G. Brown, Librarian, Camden Vt. 


County Free Library, Haddonfield, N.J. 


g i ade 
Miss Hazel Clark, partogten County Free Li- State Library, Richmond, Va. 
brary, Mount Holly, N.J Free Library Commission, Madison, Wis. 
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Standard Catalog Monthly 


000 General 


LOWES, JOHN LIVINGSTON. Of reading 
books. 37p $1 Houghton 
028 Books and reading 29-23721 


A delightful essay on the gentle art of read- 
ing which takes its text from Chaucer's “I 
hope, y-wis, to rede... som day.” 





“This is a scholar’s essay, yet it is pleasantly 
sincere and is entirely free from scholasticism 
and time-worn injunctions.’’ 

+ Booklist 26:99 D ‘29 

“Prof Lowes’s touch is light, but there is 
enough consecutive treatment of thought to 
make his lecture a discourse.”’ bee 

+ Springf’d Republican p8 N 23 '29 750w 


MUDGE, ISADORE GILBERT. Guide to refer- 
ence books. 5th ed 370p $4 A.L.A. 
016 Reference books—Bibliography 29-13603 
The fifth edition of Miss Mudge’s indispensable 
guide has been brought up to date, and con- 
siderably expanded, with the addition of new 
sections and lists. 





Booklist 26:85 N '29 


“The work is invaluable as a text book for all 
who must use reference material, whether train- 
ing class students, library attendants or research 
workers of any sort. Indeed, any of the gen- 
eral public might glance through it, if only 
for the delightful bits of advice about buying 
dictionaries and encyclopedias.”’ 

+ Boston Transcript p3 O 23 '29 900w 


100 Philosophy 


KIRKPATRICK, EDWIN ASBURY. Funda- 
mentals of child study; a discussion of 
instinct trends and other factors in human 
development with practical applications. 4th 
ed rev 410p $2 Macmillan 

136.7 Child study 29-9851 
“Kirkpatrick's Fundamentals of Child Study 
has been used as a standard textbook in normal 

schools ever since its first publication in 1903. 

The book was revised in 1907 and again in 1916. 

The author has recently prepared a fourth edi- 

tion, which includes some new material and 

brings certain chapters up to date... The 
author discusses the growth of the child in 
five major stages, which begin with birth and 
with the ages of two, four, six, and twelve. 

A new discussion of personality development 

and mental hygiene has been introduced.’’— 

El School J 





Booklist 26:83 N ‘29 

“On the whole, the book has been consider- 
ably improved by the revision. However, the 
general changes in the field of child study have 
been so great that one questions the advisability 
of ee Bens to meet present needs by a re- 
vision of a _ book first published twenty-six 
years ago. The book as it now stands lacks 
the earmarks of a scientific treatment of the 
problem and does not present the student with 
a body of objective facts, such as might have 
been obtained from the present literature. The 
book will doubtless have its chief value for 
those who have been using the previous edition 
and who prefer a revision of the book to an 
entirely new treatment of the subject.’’ 

— + El School J 30:236 N ‘29 260w 


300 Sociology 


STILES, KENT B. Stamps; 
philately. 374p il $3 Harper 
383.22 Postage stamps 29-24069 
A book for stamp collectors written by the 
editor of the stamp department of the Youth's 
companion. It tells how to start a collection, 
how to classify stamps, and how to determine 
their value; it gives a list of philatelic agencies, 


an outline of 


describes Uncle Sam's postal paper, types of 
stamps used during the World war, air-mail 
stamps, commemorative stamps, etc., and a 


description of the world’s rarest and most valu- 
able stamps. 





“This is indeed an everybody's book about 
stamps. While it has apparently been prepared 
with the needs of the youthful or beginning 
collector in mind and its text is often specifically 
addressed to children, so wide is the field covered 
and so large is the amount of information in- 
cluded that those who are no longer novices in 
stamp collecting will find it very useful for 
reference. The author has long been editor of 
the stamp departments of The Youth's Com- 
panion and The American Boy.”’ 

+ N Y Times p31 N 10 '29 200w 


“The author gives deserved attention to the 
increasing airmail service, its stamps and first 
flight covers. The philatelic agencies established 
by nations where stamps may be bought by 
collectors, the universal postal union and other 
interesting things connected with stamps, are 
well treated, and at the end of the book is a 
glossary of philatelic terms. The book is a 
valuable one for a collector young or old, and 
it is written in a popular vein which makes it 
interesting as well without detracting from its 
usefulness as a reference work.”’ 

+ Springf’d Republican p7e D 1 '29 450w 


WOOLF, VIRGINIA (STEPHEN) 
LEONARD SIDNEY WOOLF). A 
one’s own. 199p $2 Harcourt [5s 
press] 

396.8 Women as authors. Woman in Eng- 
land. English fiction—History and criticism 
29-27524 
Mrs Woolf herein writes about women, or 
women and fiction in particular. She decides 
that the age-old economic subservience of 
women has had a very malicious effect upon 
woman's chances for a literary career, to say 
nothing of other careers: that even in this 
supposedly enlightened age for women, their 
personal poverty as compared to the wealth and 
power of men, is pathetic. A woman who 
wants to write, Mrs Woolf says, needs a fixed 
income, and a room of her own. 


(MRS 
room of 
Hogarth 





Booklist 26:112 D ‘29 


“This is a book especially interesting to those 
whose fingers itch for pen or typewriter, but 
its measure goes far beyond the writing craft. 
Fiction, or writing in general, as Mrs. Woolf 
conceives it. is not the apologia or refuge wh ch 
many would make it, whereby they evade the 
hard facts of themselves and their lives, but the 
art which all of us must practice in some de- 
gree if we are to live—washing away unessen- 
tials to find what core of meaning there is in 


ourselves."” Mary Ross 
+ Books ( Y Herald Tribune) pl O 27 
"29 2100w 


“Like Jane Austen among women writers, 
Mrs. Woolf talks only of what she knows and 
understands and has thought about with the 
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result that ‘A Room of One’s Own’ is sane as 
well as stimulating and suggestive and convinc- 
ing from the practical point of view, as well as 
Dene written and very entertaining.’’ B. B 
oston Transcript p4 N 23 '29 500w 
“A work which combines the sober delights 
of a treatise with the vitality and humour of 
fiction. The women’s movement is entering a 
new phase when such a book is written about 
it, and by a woman. It is ceasing, as Mrs. 
Woolf for the sake of literature is so anxious 
that it shall cease, to be a war fought by 
women with weapons borrowed from the other 
sex, and if it is still at times the butt of mas- 
culine jocosity, it is no longer an outlet for 
feminine irritation.”” L. L. Irvine 
+ Nation and Ath 46:201 N 9 '29 260w 
Reviewed by Louise Bogan 
New Repub 61:105 D 18 '29 1100w 
“Mrs. Woolf speaks for her sex with as much 
fancy as logic, as much wit as knowledge, and 
with the imagination of a true novelist. And 
she speaks for it well. Moreover, she escapes 
from an attitude of conventional feminism by 
really arguing in this book not for women but 
for artists."" L: Kronenberger 
+ N Y Times p2 N 10 '29 1500w 
“Mrs. Woolf has given us another book of 
smoothly flowing prose, and, as Louis Bromfield 
remarked the other day, What matters her 
argument provided she keeps on writing books 
like this? She is discursive, sometimes posi- 
tively garrulous. She will mention a new name 
and go off on a tangent, but it is most pleasant 
reading and stimulates the reader to inquire into 
his own resources."" Harry Hansen 
+ N Y World p15 O 29 '29 1000w 


Outlook 153:350 O 30 '29 80w 


“Mrs.Woolf’s essay has so much wit to 
sharpen its compassion for women, so much 
learning to inform its retrospect of domestic life 
and letters in England, and such a beauty of 
style to convey the whole trend of thought 
which springs to the larger matters from a good 
lunch and a bad dinner. Feminist dissertation 
is so often harsh and hectoring. Mrs. Woolf's 
feminism has none whatever of that rawness 
of temper, none of the nagging note, and it has 
been the cause of an exquisite piece of writing.’’ 

+ Sat R 148:615 N 23 '29 800w 


Times [London] Lit Sup p867 O 31 ‘29 
980w 


600 Useful Arts 


Tae’ SARAH AUGUSTA, and MONRO, 
KAT M. Secretary's handbook; a manual 

of aaah usage. 372p $3.50 Macmillan 
651.3 Secretaries, Private 29-16877 


A manual on correct English usage for secre- 
taries. ‘‘The material is divided into two parts: 
the first containing rules with illustrations of 
correct form in English; the second consisting 
of various types of letters relating to business, 
social, and offic'al usage, as well as other forms 
of business writing often required of the secre- 
tary. These include, among other types, the 
making of resolutions, the writing of minutes, 
the framing of petitions, and the compiling of 
reports.’’ (Preface) 





Booklist 26:59 N ‘29 


“Notwithstanding the rather steady flow of 
books from publishing houses dealing in one 
way or another with proper use of the English 
language, there is awaiting this new one a 
definite niche where it will receive a warm wel- 
come. For there is hardly a secretary in all 
this land who would not be glad to have it 
always at her elbow. And there is many another 
who would be almost equally thankful for its 
advice and counsel.”’ 

+ N Y Times p3 Ag 25 '29 300w 





800 Literature 


VAN DYKE, HENRY. Man behind the book: 
essays in understanding. 357p il $2.50 Scrib- 
ner 

814 English literature—History and criticism. 
American literature—History and ene 


A volume of smoothly written literary essays 
conservative in tone and frankly critical of 
modern matters. Among the writers whom the 
author discusses are Chaucer, Meredith, Whit- 
eo Byron, Hardy, Thornton Wilder and Willa 
Sather. 


Christian Century 46:1314 O 23 '29 60w 
“In ‘The Man Behind the Book’ the sage of 

Avalon writes wisely, wittily, but not always 
amiably. Occasionally, when dealing with 
modern men and matters, he is _ frankly 
belligerent. There is the spice of battle in his 
sharp appraisals, in his acidly polite condemna- 
tion. Even when he deals with literary reputa- 
tions long established, his estimates are likely 
to stir controversy.’’ A. B. Maurice 

N Y Evening Post p7m S 28 ’29 600w 

“Mr. Van Dyke, although he does not always 

hew closely to the line of his title, aims to 
reveal the writer in the writing. He is at 
his most interesting when his tastes are offended 
by what he calls the Damitall School. Whereas 
the appreciative essay on Chaucer is rather 
unprofitable, not to say stale, the discussion of 
Masters is spiced with warm hatred.’”” R. G 
Berkelman 

Portiand Evening News p8 O 22 '29 400w 


910 Geography and Travel 


ADAMS, JAMES TRUSLOW. Our business 
civilization; some aspects of American culture. 
315p $3 Boni 

917.3 United States—Civilization. 

: Social conditions 
‘‘In making the business men the dominant 

and sole class in America,’ he writes, ‘that 
country is making the experiment of resting 
her civilization on the ideas of business 
men... Can a great civilization be built up 
and maintained upon the philosophy of the 
counting house and the sole basic idea of a 
profit?” He makes the plea for more contem- 
plative and less material an existence. His 
conclusion is a demand for greater individual 
originality in the conduct of life and a refusal to 
accept the dollar sign as the common denom- 
inator of civilization.’’—Outlook 


United 





Reviewed by Malcolm Cowley 
_— (N Y Herald Tribune) pl N 3 ’29 
w 
“The task of diagnosis has never been so 
effectively performed as by James Truslow 
Adams. With a brilliant, sure touch he lays 
bare the diseased tissues of the body politic 
and, in a series of profoundly stimulating es- 
says, suggests the cure. 
+ Outlook 153:511 N 27 '29 300w 
“James Truslow Adams's plain-spoken book 
is medicine, bitter and tonic. His book is 
really a book on manners, but its conclusions, 
if not cosmic, are inescapable. " H: §S. Canby 
+ Sat R of Lit 6:438 N 23 ’29 850w 
“Mr Adams does not fail to offer criticism 
and suggestion, but the whole would be im- 
proved by greater concentration and selection.’ 
+ — Springf’d Republican p7e N 3 '29 1000w 


SAXON, LYLE. Old Louisiana; illustrated by 
E. H. Suydam. 388p il $5 Century 
917.63 Louisiana—Description and _ travel. 
Louisiana—Social life and customs. Planta- 
tion life 29-23366 
“The chronicle of two centuries of Louisiana 
plantation life; a book of footnotes to history. 
It is a life which began when Louisiana was a 
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SAXON, LYLE—Continued 

colony of France, continued through the 
Spanish domination and emerged in the early 
nineteenth century as a development peculiarly 
American. Louisiana lantation life and 
Mississippi River steamboating are closely 
allied, developing, succeeding, and declining to- 
gether.’’—Introd. 





“There is a hodge-podge of historical infor- 
mation, a miscellany of social gossip, quotations 
from letters, tit-bits from legal history, diaries 
of young blades with vivid pictures of the 
society in which they rather gingerly moved, 
all flung together with a cheerful disdain of 
organization or articulation, and with at times 
a distressing lack of discrimination. Best of 
all are the descriptions of the once-extensive 
plantations and the splendid plantation houses. 
More than thirty full-page pen-and-ink draw- 
ings and numerous smaller sketches adorn the 
book. From these, more even than from Mr. 
Saxon’s discursive text, we get a sense of the 
magic, of charm and beauty, of sad forgotten 
things and the grace of a day that is dead.” 


H: S. Commager 
+ Books (N Y Herald Tribune) p25 N 24 
"29 680w 
Boston Transcript p5 N 30 '29 320w 
“The book is, by its own inner compulsion, 
all one piece; and though there is always a 
sense of passing, there is curiously no sense of 
death. is is one of the gifts that has fallen 


to the author, and that endows his book with 
so gentle and friendly a relish for life. It is 
a happy, wistful, busy, engaging book, persua- 
sive and rich, full of lovely reminders and full 
of good sense."’ Stark Young 
+ New Repub 61:43 D 4 '29 1600w 
‘Mr. Suydam most competently supplements 
Mr. Saxon’s prose with drawings which catch 
in charming fashion the spirit of the older 
days. The book is nothing so serious as a 
history of Louisiana or a careful study of a 
social or economic system. But it is good 
entertainment and it has a flavor.” R. L. 
Duffus 
+ N Y Times p8 N 17 '29 1600w 
N Y World plim N 24 '29 200w 
Outlook 153:429 N 13 ‘29 120w 


“Mr Saxon’s method is largely that of the 
side-light and the exemplifying record, with 
now and then outright excursus-unorthodox 
and not uninteresting. For besides having 
known Louisiana all his life, he has obviously 
been led into extensive reading and research 
about it; so that his book is now the pleasant 
discourse of a map well informed on his worth- 
while hobby, and now a reproduction of the 
interesting records he has come across such as 
the intelligent reader will find of interest in 
and of themselves."’ ’ 

+ Springf’d Republican p6e D 15 '29 500w 


B or 92 Biography 


COOLIDGE, CALVIN. Autobiography. 247p il $3 
Cosmopolitan bk. 
B or 92 29-24633 


Written in Mr Coolidge’s accustomed spare and 
simple style, this modest autobiography gives 
the barest outline of his career and the prin- 
ciples upon which he has conducted his life. 
The book contains no politics and no personali- 
ties. 





“From this book another generation will look 
back upon a figure almost elemental enough 
to have been hewn from the granite hills of 
Vermont. The book interprets nothing of his 
time. tt reveals only this man: an old-fashioned 
Christian gentleman of the 1840's, a throw-back 
in our national life, of pare New England stock, 
sustained by an undefiled New England philos- 


ophy of Emerson’s day. It is as though Ethan 


Allen had dismounted from his pedestal with 


the cool waters of New England brooks in his 
veins and had suddenly begun to function in 
a sophisticated world.” : A. White 

+ Books (N Y Herald Tribune) pl N 10 '29 

1200w 

““Ex-President Coolidge’s book is just like him- 

self, blunt and straightforward in style, with 
occasional amusing little quirks of humor. Al- 
though it flows smoothly, it is not the work of 
a talker. It is obvious that every word was 
pondered before setting down. But the charm 
of it is that quality of Calvin Coolidge which 
allowed him to say that he did not choose to 
run again, his utter contempt of what the 
world may care to say or think of him.” I. W. L. 

+ Boston Transcript p2 N 16 °29 820w 

“Nowhere in history or literature is there to 

be found the life story of a man who has held 
a great and powerful position told with such 
simplicity and so complete a lack of egotism 
as in this Autobiography of Calvin Coolidge.” 
W. J. Abbot 

+ Christian Science Monitor p7 N 23 '29 

1000w 


“Calvin Coolidge is one of those rare persons 
who can profit by experience and reflection. 
Philosophy comes to most men when they no 
longer have any impulses over which to exercise 
it. But when Calvin Coolidge derived a prin- 
ciple of conduct he forever after acted upon that 
principle. His whole life, as he reveals it in his 
biography, has been an exercise in self-discipline 
and in the perfection of character—that sort of 
character which his Puritan ancestors had 
deemed essential if one is to survive. . . This 
autobiography is not really an autobiography but 
a book of New England Puritan philosophy.’ 
Burton Rascoe 

+ Current Hist 31:431 D '29 1950w 


Reviewed by Arthur Warner 
Nation 129:678 D 4 ‘29 1200w 

“There may have been written, though one 
would be pressed to find it, a creed which brings 
public life closer to the average man, or high 
places within nearer reach of the average Amer- 
ican boy.” Horace Green 

+ N Y Times p3 N 10 '29 1600w 


“Perhaps no man ever told his success story 
with quite so much restraint as Calvin Coolidge. 
Quite absent are color, heart throbs, drama and 
humor, in this bald narrative of the Vermont 
farm boy who became President of his country 
In prose so simple that one feels as though one 
were reading it through a magnifying glass, 
the tale marches on.’” Mary Bennett 

+ N Y World pl0m D 8 '29 300w 


Spec 143:818 N 30 °29 220w 


FAY, BERNARD. Franklin, the apostle of mod- 
ern times. 547p il $3 Little 


B or 92 Franklin, Benjamin 


Franklin’s career of contrasts and paradoxes 
ably presented by a Frenchman. While un- 
honored and unloved by his countrymen, Frank- 
lin was worshipped by the French people, who 
fully appreciated him as the “first bourgeois 
in the world.”’ The biographer dwells with in- 
terest upon the occasion of Franklin’s visit to 
France; but the present work was due to his 
discovery of “between six hundred to nine hun- 
dred unpublished letters which throw new light 
on the Doctor's life. They have cleared up many 
obscure points; his religious and moral attitude, 
his Masonic rdéle, his political and diplomatic 
activity, and the loves of his later years."’ 





“It is safe to say that no biographer of Frank- 
lin has approached his task with a wider or pro- 
founder scholarship. The result is a biography 
that is well proportioned and balanced, that 
interprets Franklin from the background of 
Colonial factional politics as well as from the 
perspective of international diplomacy, and ap- 
preciates at once the magnificent contributions 
and the grave inadequacies of Poor Richard.” 
H: S. Commager 
+ Books (N Y Herald Tribune) p3 D 1 

1300w 
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“Extremely well-visioned and delightful por- 
trait.”” S. L. Cook 

+ Boston Transcript p2 D 7 '29 1700w 

“M. Fay’s views, backed by a heavy but quite 

unobtrusive documentation, will be found set 
forth in 515 pases of first-rate reading. . . The 
style of the book throughout is easy if not in- 
spired, and Mr. Bravig Imbs has done a valiant 
piece of work in preparing it for the American 
market. The pen-pictures of early Boston, Phil- 
adelphia and New York are worth while in 
themselves. There are an extensive bibliog- 
raphy and an index, and many of the illustra- 
tions are veritable documents. [In short, no 
one who is in the least interested in Franklin 
will overlook this brilliantly thorough, scholar- 
ly and revealing biography.’’ S: Putnam 

+ N Y Evening Post p8 N 30 '29 700w 

“In one respect at least, M. Fay’s life of 

Franklin is superior to any other which we 
have. It excels in presenting Franklin not sim- 
ply as a great American, but as one of the 
great men of his century. M. Fay was aided in 
his task by the discovery of hundreds of un- 
published letters which apparently had not been 
utilized by previous writers on Franklin. These 
were helpful in clearing up certain phases of his 
life which had heretofore rested too much on 
conjecture. Add to these contributions the 
fact that M. Fay has been eminently success- 
ful in visualizing for his readers the sharply 
contrasting backgrounds against which Frank- 
lin moved during the various periods of his 
life, and one perceives that there was ample 
justification for this biography.”’ 

+ N Y Times pl D 1 '29 2000w 


“It is without undue prejudice in M. Fay’s 
favor that I say that the book is one of im- 
mense scholarship, packed with detail, embody- 
ing new and illuminating information, and built 
upon a thesis which no one would care to 
dispute. On the other hand, I find in it plenty 
of evidence of M. Fay’s unhistorical prejudices, 
a good deal of awkward writing, and a general 
sluggishness of movement that is destructive of 
enjoyment. I cannot but feel that if the book 
had been written with more care and discrim- 
ination it would have. been better in every way.”’ 
Cc. H. Grattan 

+ — N Y World pl0m D 1 ’29 1080w 


“As this is incomparably the best biography 
of Franklin yet published, a book which at once 
answers the exacting demands of scholarship 
and reads like a romance, we may state its de- 
fects briefly and then proceed at more length to 
indicate its virtues. In part of his equipment 
M. Fay is an ideal biographer of Franklin. 
But in knowledge of the colonial American 
background, of some aspects of the American 
character, and, we may add, of the literary 
niceties of the English language, his equipment 
is inferior. There are times when we distrust 
even his view of Franklin, which, after the 
fashion of the present day, rather overempha- 
sizes psychology. . . We are fortunate in obtain- 
ing so expert and careful a history of the man 
and all his significant acts, great and small, 
from one of the scholars who is most at home 
among the people and ideas of the period.”’ Al- 
lan Nevins 

+ — Sat R of Lit 6:507 D 7 ’29 1800w 


LIDDELL HART, BASIL HENRY. Sherman, 
soldier, realist, American. 456p $5 Dodd 
B or 92 Sherman, William Tecumseh 
29-27667 
“An attempt to portray the working of a 
man’s mind, not merely of a man’s limbs and 
muscles encased in uniform clothing. The man 
is William Tecumseh Sherman who, by the 
generes recognition of all who met him, was 
e most original genius of the American Civil 
War. The further, seeks to project the 
film of Sherman onto the screen of contemporary 
history. For there are vital lessons to be learnt 
from this man, his character and his career, his 
struggle with his environment and his ascend- 
ancy over it—keys to the modern world and to 
modern war.’’—Preface 





“Captain B. H. Liddell Hart’s biography of 
General Sherman is a masterl erformance. 
It is neither eulogy nor philippic, and the 
author’s critical apparatus and technique are 
equaled by his critical judgment... As a 
military study Captain Hart’s Sherman can be 
placed alongside of Henderson's Stonewall Jack- 
son. It is one of the most thoroughly dignified, 
one of the most distinguished biographies of 
the year.”” H: S. Commager 

+ Books (N Y Herald Tribune) p3 N 24 
’29 1200w 

‘“‘Whether our Civil War experts accept Capt. 

Liddell Hart's point of view or not, this book 


well repays reading. It should be the next 
book on the list of those who found ‘The Tragic 
Era’ such exciting history.” Harry Hansen 


+ N Y World pllim N 22 ‘29 950w 


“A biography for which a place has been 
waiting on a good many American library 
shelves. Sherman was something more than 
the man who led the march to the sea. He 
knew better what the war would involve, 
reasoned more clearly about how it should be 
conducted, than almost any of his contempora- 
ries. For a clearer understanding of some 
phases of the war this book should be read—by 
Southerners as well as Northerners.’’ W. R. 
Brooks 

+ Outlook 153:588 D 11 '29 230w 

“It is not often that one comes upon a 
biography that is so well done as this book. 
Nearly every page bears evidence of the fact 
that it is the product of painstaking and ex- 
haustive research, mature thought, and an ex- 
pert understanding of the subject in hand. 
There is no attempt to jazz up the narrative, 
no withholding of criticism, no effusive lauda- 
tion. Frankness is as characteristic of the au- 
thor’s presentation as it was of Sherman him- 
self. One has the feeling that this is precisely 
the sort of a study that the redoubtable old 
soldier would have most appreciated... [The 
book] is by all odds the best analysis of Gen- 
eral Sherman and his work that has yet ap- 
peared.”’ A. H. Meneely 

+ Sat R of Lit 6:439 N 23 '29 1300w 


Fiction 


MCCLINCHEY, FLORENCE E. Joe Pete. 31lp 
$2.50 Holt 
29-28181 


A novel picturing the life of the Ojibway In- 
dians of northern Michigan. Joe Pete, a full- 
blooded Indian boy, whose father had left the 
squaw, Mabel, helps care for his younger 
brothers and sisters. Mabel at first earned 
money by basket-weaving; later she fell into 
disreputable ways and final degradation. Joe 
Pete, however, kept his fine character and his 
tribe’s ideals, and thru the influence of friends, 
was given opportunity to go to the Indian school 
and receive an education worthy of his ability. 


‘“‘Miss McClinchey has lived among the Ojib- 
ways, as a friend, for many summers. In Joe 
Pete she has perhaps imaginatively transmuted 
an ideal into the form of a man. But she has 
made him real, not a shadowy symbol; and his 
story, unpretentious, unforced, unpolished, is not 
propaganda.’’ Isabel Paterson 

+ Books (N Y Herald Tribune) p23 N 24 
'29 1000w 


“A strong and convincing first novel. The 
story of ‘Joe Pete’ is told in a simple, direct and 
rather bald style. It has none of the charming 
and external graces of phraseology calculated 
to impress the reader at a glance. But it is 
impressive in the end because of the evident 
authenticity of the material and the sincerity 
with which it is presented, because of the depth 
and reality of the feeling which emerges from 
its pages of rather awkward prose, because of 
the honesty and fidelity of the characteriza- 
tions.’’ 

+ N Y Times p9 D 1 '29 820w 


“The details of the story are over-sentimental 
and smack somewhat of —anrenanee litera- 
ture,’ but the novel as a whole gives no such 
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MCCLINCHEY, FLORENCE E.—Continued 
impression. ‘he story is probably a true one, 
certainly the characters have the quality of 
reality and the events follow no artificial se- 
quence. Miss McClinchey transmi:s to her 
readers the honest sympathy and admiration 
which she feels for her nevo. Joe Fete is not 
an unusual literary achievement, but it is a 
fresh and touching story, well toid.’’ F. L. 
Robbins ; 
+ Outlook 153:510 N 27 '29 270w 

“A simple but moving story of Indian life in 
our own aay. It is a s.ory with a cutting edge, 
for its theme might be described as the inevi- 
table and unfortunate pressure of white su- 
premacy upon Indian mores, so that to succeed, 
to ‘stay good,’ even to stay alive is hard for 
the Indian. But ‘Joe Pete is no p.opaganda 
novel. ‘The author is far more interested in 
the humanity she describes than in ideas of 
welfare.’’ H: S. Canby 

+ Sat R of Lit 6:472 N 30 '29 270w 


VAN BUREN, MAUDE, and BEMIS, KATH- 
ARINE ISABEL, eds. Easter in modern 
story. 309p $2 Century 

Easter. Short stories—Collections 29-6673 

A collection of short stories either bearing 
directly on Easter day or at least expressing 
its spirit. Among the writers are Eugene Field, 

Florence Morse Kingsley, Margaret Prescott 

Montague, Basil King, Margaret Sangster, 

Henry Van Dyke, Anton Chekhov, Zona Gale, 

Harriet Prescott Spofford, and others. 


Booklist 25:397 Jl '29 
“All [of the stories] are interesting, though 
their value seems to lie in their topical signifi- 
cance rather than in their literary distinction.”’ 
Boston Transcript p2 Jl 3 '29 160w 
Reviewed by Edwin Seaver 
N Y Evening Post plim Mr 23 ‘29 100w 
Wis Lib Bul 25:325 O ‘29 


WHARTON, MRS EDITH NEWBOLD 
(JONES). Hudson River bracketed. 559p 
$2.50 Appleton 

29-24077 


Mrs Wharton's curious title refers to a type 
of American architecture popular in the last 
century ingeniously designated by an architect 
of the period (1842) as ‘‘Hudson’ River 
bracketed,’’ and much of the action of the story 
takes place in the setting of an old house 
which was a perfect example of this style. 
The novel deals with Vance Weston, a young 
literary genius who comes to New York from 
a raw Middle West town and discovers, when 
left to browse in the library of this old house, 
the rich background of culture which he had 
lacked. Held down by poverty and his pathetic 
child-wife, Laura Lou, and spurred by his 
intellectual companionship with Halo Tarrant, 
the soul of the artist struggles to free itself. 





“‘Never has Mrs. Wharton shown the range of 
interest and understanding that enlivens the 
galaxy of characters and situations in ‘Hudson 
River Bracketed.’ This story has not the 
single-dimensioned passionate depth of ‘Ethan 
Frome’ or the economical effectiveness of the 
vignettes of old New York, wherein each detail 
lay as neatly in its appointed place as the 
crystal leaves of a glittering chandelier; yet, 
in its scope and sympathy (as well as its 
actual bulk), it is the most generous book that 
Edith Wharton has yet written.’’ Mary Ross 

+ Books (N Y Herald Tribune) p3 N 17 
*29 1500w 

** *Hudson River Bracketed’ is not one of her 
great books. It does not grip one like “The 
Children’ or “The Age of Innocence.’ A single 
perusal makes one believe that it has not 
interested her so much as some of her other 
books.’” S. L. Cook 

— + Boston Transcript p5 N 30 '29 2000w 

“‘Although one can’t help admiring it for the 
manner in which Mrs. Wharton built it with 
infinite skill, it does leave one cold. It lacks 


intensity. It lacks reality. It is no more like 
Edith Wharton at her best than the poor lines 
S x are like the ‘Ode on a Grecian Urn.’ ' 


— Chicago Daily Tribune pll N 16 ‘29 
620w 


“This is the dominant and enduring charac- 
teristic of the work of Edith Wharton—its 
sanity. In a bustling time of innovations and 
experiment, both in life and in fiction, she 
holds to human verities, moving with calm, 
unimpassioned tread. ‘Hudson River Bracketed’ 
will not stand foremost among this novelist's 
works; but it will not stand last.’’ Percy 
Hutchison 

+ " Y Times p4 N 17 '29 1150w 

Reviewed by Harry Hansen 

Y World pl3 N 19 ‘29 920w 

“In plot structure her book is _ perfect. 
Through the development of each character and 
each event, through the interplay of characters 
and events, the ends of poetic justice are 
served.”’ 

+ Outlook 153:465 N 20 '29 650w 

“Into her first complete study of a writer 
and a writer's background and problems, Mrs 
Wharton has gathered up enough of what Mr. 
Percy Lubbock called ‘the adventure of her 
rare and distinguished critical intelligence,’ to 
give it, intellectually at least, the flavor of 
autobiography—delectable for genuine lovers of 
her work, despite the fact that its very fulness 
robs it of something of the clear-cut definite- 
ness of design that has distinguished the rest. 
It is an absorbing story. And the book has, 
besides, a fair share of significant background 
portraits, done in the best manner of the ‘Comic 
Spirit.’ '’ Catherine Gilbertson 

+ Sat R of Lit 6:509 D 7 '29 720w 


Children’s Books 


ALLEE, MARJORIE (HILL) (MRS WARDER 
CLYULVE ALLEE). Susanna and Tristram. 
220p il $2 Houghton 
A brave sixteen-year-old Quaker girl gets into 

many difficulties in her attempts to help out 

an elderly relative known as the president of 
the Underground railway. With a courage and 

a determination far beyond her years she sticks 

to her job and succeeds in a daring rescue 

which even her elders could not manage. 





Booklist 26:74 N ‘29 


*‘Marjorie Hill Allee has made a fine, vigorous 
story of Susanna and Tristram, a story written 
about a period and an episode of our history 
seldom touched by writers for boys and girls. 

. There is a ripeness to this book that shows 
the author’s love for the subject and the people 
she has created, many of whom actually lived.’’ 
Jacqueline Overton 

+ Books (N Y Herald Tribune) pl0 N 17 
'29 700w 

“Girls who react with a sense of personal 
glory to tales of heroism and courage on the 
part of other girls will like reading about Susan- 
na Coffin. There are some grueling experiences 
which will not detract from the book's appeal, 
and some weird methods of escape are de- 
picted.’’ M. G. Bonner 

+ N Y Times pl2 D 15 ’29 120w 

Reviewed by O. M. Fuller 

N Y World plim D 8 ’29 50w 
St Louis 27:315 N ’'29 


Reviewed by Catherine Woodbridge 
Sat R of Lit 6:492 N 30 '29 100w 


PETERSHAM, MAUD (FULLER) (MRS MIS- 
KA PETERSHAM), and PETERSHAM, MIS- 
KA. Miki. unp il $2 Doubleday, Doran 

29-23125 
“Miki is a little boy who goes to Hungary and 
travels about with Sari, the green goose, and 

Matyi, the shepherd’s dog with the silver curls. 
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They listen to the shepherd's folk tales, dance 
with the gypsies and ride on the merry-go- 
round in Budapest.’’—Cleveland Open Shelf 


‘“‘Maud and Miska Petersham have brought to 
this book all the brightness of atmosphere and 
character of iliustrauon tor which they have 
long been known. And because of the manner 
of its inception, there is about it the intimate 
touch of verity to which children so quickly re- 
spond.”’ Helen Ferris 

+ Bookm 70:308 N '29 150w 

“It is a gay book, and for better or worse 
Hungary will seem an incredibly gay and ro- 
mantic place to those who meet it first with 
Miki.’’ Lynd Ward : F 

+ Books (IN Y Herald Tribune) p9 N 17 
‘29 270w 

“A story bringing out many Hungarian cus- 
toms and characteristics, which children from 
three to seven will enjoy. The bright-colored il- 
lustrations by the author-artists are in the 
merry spirit of the text.’’ 

+ Cleveland Open Shelf p133 N ‘29 

Reviewed by M. L. Becker 

Outlook 152:392 Jl 3 °29 100w 

“A gay and altogether delightful volume about 

the surprising things a smail American boy did 


ADVERTISING INDEX TO 


Academy Press 4:231 Jan. '30. 

Amer. Jour. of Sociology 4:222 Jan. '30 

American Librarians Agency 4:33 Sept. '29, 4:57 
Oct. '29, 4:103 Nov. ‘29, 4:145 Dec. '29, 4:231 
Jan. '30, 4:249 Feb. '30, 4:303 Mch. ‘30. 

American Library Assn. 4:20 Sept. '29, 4:58 Oct. 
"29, 4:95 Nov. ‘29, 4:141 Dec. '29, 4:193 Jan. 
"30, 4:243 Feb. °30, 4:304 Mch. ‘30. 

American Year Book (See New York Times) 

Annalist 4:152 Dec. ‘29. 

Appleton, D & Co. 4:194 Jan. ‘30. 

Architectural Book Pub. Co. 4:310 Mch. ’30. 

Baker & Taylor 4:34 Sept. '29, 4:84 Oct. '29, 4: 
132 Nov. ‘29, 4:180 Dec. ‘29, 4:232 Jan. °30, 
4:280 Feb. '30, 4:344 Mch ‘30. 

Beacon Press 4:194 Jan. ‘30, 4:251 & 253 Feb. 
*30, 4:311 Mch. ’30. 

Benn, Ernest, Ltd. 4:99 Nov. ‘29. 

Berlitz 4:33 Sept. '29, 4:57 Oct. '29, 4:103 Nov. 
°29, 4:145 Dec. ‘29, 4:231 Jan. '30, 4:249 Feb. 
°30, 4:303 Mch '30. 

Bookman 4:227 Jan. ‘30. 

Brookings Institution 4:199 Jan. ‘30. 

Canadian Bookman 4:57 Oct. ‘29. 

Cape & Smith 4:10 Sept. ‘29. 

Catholic Periodical Index 4:307 Mch ‘30. 

Century 4:228 Jan. °30. 

College Book Co. 4:253 Feb. '30, 4:305 Mch ’30. 

Columbia ae or | 4:9 Sept. ‘29. 

Dauber & Pine 4:33 Sept. '29, 4:57 Oct. ‘29, 4: 
103 Nov. °29, 4:145 Dec. '29, 4:231 Jan. '30, 4: 
253 Feb. '30, 4:310 Mch ‘30. 

Dictionary of American Biography (see Scrib- 
ners) 

Dixie Book Shop 4:33 Sept. '29, 4:57 Oct. ’29, 
4:103 Nov. '29, 4:145 Dec. '29. 

Encyclopaedia Britannica 4:48 Oct. ‘29, 4:93 
Nov. °'29, 4:291 Mch ’30. 

Equipment & Supply Co. 4:197 Jan. °30. 

Fortune 4:202 Jan. ‘30. 

Forum 4:223 Jan. ‘30. 

Frontier Press Co. 4:197 Jan. ‘30. 

Funk & Wagnallis Co. 4:301 Mch '30. 

Gaylord Bros. 4:34 Sept. '29, 4:84 Oct. °29, 4:132 
Nov. ’29, 4:180 Dec. '29, 4:232 Jan. '30, 4:280 
Feb. ‘30, 4:344 Mch '30. 

Globe-Wernicke 4:1 Sept. ’29, 4:102 Nov. ‘29, 4: 
191 Jan. '30, 4:302 Mch ‘30. 

= — Pub. Co. 4:200 Jan. '30, 4:249 

eb. ’ 


Hiersemann, Karl W. 4:19 Sept. '29, 4:103 Nov. 
*29, 4:146 Dec. '29, 4:303 Mch ‘30. 

Holliston Mills 4:48 Sept. °29, 4:92 Oct. '29, 4:140 
Nov. '29, 4:146 Dec. '29, 4:231 Jan. '30, 4:251 
Feb. '30, 4:352 Mch. °30. 


and saw when he returned to visit his grand- 
parents in Budapest.’’ Rachel Field 
+ Sat R of Lit 6:403 N 16 ‘29 100w 


WHITE, ELIZA ORNE. Sally in her fur coat. 
158p il $1.75 Houghton 
29-23735 


Two orphan kittens, Sally in her fur coat, and 
her brother Oxford Gray, Junior, found a good 
home with the Misses Winifred and Elvira, 
where they lived happily, even after they were 
grown up and there were more kittens. 





“In her own line, Miss Hummel has much of 
Miss White's |e of simplicity and vigor. . . 
The book is a happy combination of author and 
artist contributing their best to the growing 
field of cat-literature for children.’’ Rachel Field 

+ Books (N Y Herald Tribune) p7 N 17 
°29 830w 

“Told, as befitting a feline heroine, with 
smooth and easy grace.’’ M. G. Bonner 

+ N Y Times p26 D 15 ’29 100w 

“The charm and distinction of ‘Sally in Her 
Fur Coat’ lies in the simple telling of a pleasant 
tale about friendly animals; in delightful verses 
with unexpected endings; in Lisl Hummel’s 
black-and-whites, which serve as decoration for 
the pages rather than interpretation of the 
story; and in an attractive and colorful for- 
mat.’’ A. H. Vance 

+ Sat R of Lit 6:402 N 16 ’29 100w 
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Houghton Mifflin 4:3 Sept. ’29, 

Huntting 4:19 Sept. ‘29, 4:57 & 4:92 Oct. °29, 
4:140 Nov. '29, 4:188 Dec. ‘29, 4:200 Jan. ‘30, 
4:245 Feb. ‘30, 4:306 Mch ’30. 

Johns Hopkins Fress 4:309 Mch '30. 

Login, B & Son 4:33 Sept. '29, 4:57 Oct. ‘29, 4: 
103 Nov. ‘29, 4:145 Dec. '29, 4:199 Jan. ‘30, 4: 
249 Feb. ‘30, 4:310 Mch ‘30. 

Macmillan 4:55 Oct. '29, 4:106 Nov. ‘29. 

Macrae-Smith Co. 4:201 Jan. °30. 

McBride. Robert M & Co. 4:299 Mch '30. 

McClurg 4:33 Sept. '29, 4:54 Oct. ‘29, 4:99 Nov. 
’29, 4:188 Dec. '29, 4:240 Jan. '30. 4:245 Feb. 
°30, 4:352 Mch '30. 

McKee, Walter V. 4:50 Oct. ’29. 

Merriam, G. & C. 4:51 Oct. '29, 4:311 Mch ‘30. 

National Survey 4:253 Feb. °'30 

New York Singing Teachers Assn. 4:303 Mch 
30. 

New York Times 4:254 Feb. '30, 4:312 Mch '30. 

Norton, W. W. & Co. Inc. 4:297 Mch ’30. 

Outlook 4:224 Jan. '30. 

Pitman, Isaac & Sons 4:146 Dec. ’29. 

Public Affairs Information Service 4:7 Sept. ’29, 
4:54 Oct. °29. 

Putnams 4:48 Sept. '29, 4:97 Nov. ‘29. 4:201 Jan. 
"30, 4:303 Mch ’30. 

Rand McNally & Co. 4:306 Mch ‘30. 

Review of Reviews 4:225 Jan. ‘30. 

— Fleming H. Co. 4:199 Jan. ’30. 4:295 Mch 
"30 


Rockwell, Thomas S. Co. 4:309 Mch ’30. 
Rosenberg, Manual 4:231 Jan. ‘30. 
Rumford Press 4:145 Dec. °29. 


Schultz 4:23 Sept. '29, 4:92 Oct. '29, 4:97 Nov. 
"29, 4:146 Dec. '29, 4:231 Jan. °30, 4:253 Feb. 
"30, 4:352 Mch ’30. 

Scribners 4:4 Sept. '29, 4:53 Oct. '29, 4:105 Nov. 
"29, 4:147 Dec. '29, 4:293 Mch '30. 

Service Pub. Co. 4:231 Jan. '30. 

Southwest Press 4:305 Mch '30. 

Sully 4:26 Sept. '29. 

Union Library Assn. 4:23 Sept. '29, 4:189 Jan. 
"30, 4:241 & 251 Feb. '30, 4:289 Mch ‘30. 

University Society 4:140 Nov. ‘29, 4:195 Jan. '30. 

Verlag des Borsenveriens 4:48 Sept. °'29, 4:97 
Nov. ‘29. 


Webster's Dictionary (see Merriam) 
Westermann, B. Co. 4:305 Mch '30. 
Wiley, Harvey W. 4:57 Oct. '29. 
Woman's Journal 4:198 Jan. '30. 
Womans Press 4:311 Mch ‘'30. 

World Peace Foundation 4:151 Dec. ’29, 
World’s Work 4:226 Jan. °30. 
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McClurg’s— 


specialists in library 
book service. Since 1876 we have operated a 
separate department for handling orders from 
Public Libraries, Schools and Colleges. Our 
long experience, our immense stock, together 
with our liberal discounts and central geo- 
graphical location, combine to make this the 
logical place to send book orders. 


A. C. McClurg & Co. 


Library Department 
333 East Ontario Street - Chicago 


























AMOLLISTON 


SPANOTONE 


J Two-Tone Book Coth 


Effects never before attained 
D with any binding material—a 

tone range from subdued rich- 
ness to bright contrasts. Span- 
o-tone in the heaviest quality 


VE has the strength and durability 
A of the famous Library Buckram. 
No longer need library book 

dressed in somber mono- 
tones. Nor is it necessa to 
speriioe beauty for utility— 


Our LIBRARY COVERS will meet prence-tene is a happy com- 





. ation of ; 
with your approval both 
To appreciate Span-o-tone you 
Thousands of libraries, colleges and must see samples—write for 
schools ARE using them for filing them today or ask your book 
periodicals, thereby eliminating the cost binder. 
of binding. 
llum fronts, 
Si was The HOLLISTON MILLS fn 


and neat in appearance. 


Circular W showing sizes and prices will 
be sent on request. 


H. SCHULTZ @ COMPANY 
517-531 W. Superior St. Chicago, Ill. 


Norwood, Massachusetts 
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STANDARD LIBRARY TITLES 
AT BIG REDUCTIONS 


For almost HALF A CENTURY we have been offering our patrons similar 
bargains to those listed below. Because of a limited book budget, you may 
have passed these books up at the regular published prices, but at these ridicu- 
lously low prices, you cannot afford to pass them up now. Here is your chance 
to get these books BRAND NEW IN THEIR ORIGINAL EDITIONS at only 


a fraction of the published prices. 


Our frequently issued descriptive catalogs con- 
tain hundreds of similar bargains. WRITE FOR 
FREE COPY of our 32-page Descriptive Bargain 


Book Catalog No. 213W. 


Sincerely Yours, —_ 
d 





Treas. & Mgr. 


ORDER THESE BOOKS ON APPROVAL, 
DELIVERED POSTPAID AT THESE SPECIAL PRICES 


A YEAR BOOK OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. The 
Second Caravan. Edited by A. Kreymborg, L. Mum- 
ford, P. Rosenfeld. 872 pages. 1928. (95,00), 


AN OUTLINE OF HUMOR. Being a True Chronicle 
From Prehistoric Ages to the Twentieth Century. 
Edited by Carolyn Wells. 782 pages. 1923. (95,00), 


THE DISCOVERER. A New Narrative of the Life 
and Hazardous Adventures of the Genoese, Chris- 
topher Columbus. André de Hevesy. Illustrated. 
1928. ($3.00), 98 


POLITICIANS AND MORALISTS OF THE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY. Emile Faguet. 1928. (4s 


“Since the death of Sainte-Beuve, perhaps ‘no 
critic has exerted a wider influence in France than 
Faguet.”’ 


THE DIARIES OF GEORGE WASHINGTON. 1748- 
os 3 the Record 


4 large volumes, illustrated from old prints, engrav- 
ings, and with facsimiles. 1925. ($25.00), The set, $8.95 


SENECA INDIAN MYTHS. Collected by Jeremiah 
Curtin. 1923. ($5.00), $1.98 


OLD INDIAN TRAILS OF THE CANADIAN ROCK- 
1ES. Incidents of Camp and Trail Life, Covering Two 
Years’ loration through the Rocky Mountains of 
Canada. ary T. 8S. Schaffer. With 100 Illustrations 
from photographs and a Map. ($3.50), $1.48 


JOSEPH CONRAD: LIFE AND LETTERS. G. Jean- 
Aubry. In 2 fully illustrated volumes. 1927. ($10.00). 
The set, $1.98 


JOHN FISKE’S PHILOSOPHICAL WORKS. Darwin- 
ism and other + Studies in Religion; Excursions 
of an Evolutionist; The Unseen World and other Essays. 
In 4 volumes. ($10.00). Sold in sets only, $2.98 
ISRAFEL: THE LIFE AND TIMES OF EDGAR AL- 
LAN POE. Hervey Allen. In 2 fully illustrated vol- 
umes. 1926. ($10.00), The set, $2.98 
THE POETRY CURE. A Medicine Chest of Verse, 
Music and Pictures. Compounded by Robert Haven 
Schauffler. Profusely illustrated. 1927. ($6.00), $1.98 
A CYCLOPEDIA OF QUOTATIONS. The New Dic- 
tlonary of ts. Originally one Tryon 
Edwards, D.D. Revised and enlarged, 1927. 724 vege, 
($7.50), 75 


WOODROW WILSON. Life and Letters. Ray Stan- 
nard Baker. In 2 fully illustrated vols. 1927. ($10.00 

The set, $1. 
STUDIES IN NORTH AFRICA. Cyril Fletcher Grant. 
Illustrated. Dutton, 1923. ($3.00), 98c 


. 


AN ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF RELIGIONS. Maurice A. 
Conney. 397 pages. Size 8% x 10 inches. 1921. ($10.00), 


92.98 
WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY. Lewis Mel- 
ville. Fully illustrated. ($6.00), $1.68 


THE LETTERS OF RICHARD WAGNER. Selected 
and Edited by Wilhelm Altmann. In 2 illustrated 
volumes. ($10.00), $2.98 


THE COMPLETE MEMOIRS OF LORD REDESDALE. 
Memories in 2 volumes and Further Memories. Lord 
Redesdale, G.C.V.0., K.C.B. Complete in 3 fully 
illustrated volumes. ($17.00), The set, $2.98 


A SATCHEL GUIDE TO EUROPE. 1929 Edition. 
By William J. Rolfe, Litt.D. The Forty-Ninth An- 
nual Edition. Revised and Enlarged by William D. 
Crockett, Pd.D., F.R.G.S. With Maps.. 1929. (96,00), 


THE MIND OF LEONARDO DA VINCI. Edward 
McCurdy. Fully illustrated. 1928. ($3.50), $1.48 


WALTER H. PAGE’S LETTERS TO WOODROW WIL- 
SON. Being volume 3 of The Life and Letters of Wal- 
ter H. Page. Burton J. Hendrick. (Containing the let- 
ters to Woodrow Wilson, which were not available until 
Wilson’s death released them for publication. 
illustrated. 1926. ($5.00), e 

Colonel E. M. House says of these letters, ‘‘I have 
never read anything that can compare with them. They 
are destined to become classics.’’ 


THE INTIMATE PAPERS OF COLONEL HOUSE. 
Charles Seymour. Vols. 1 and 32. Illustrated. 1926. 
($10.00), The set, $2.68 


FINE PRINTS OF THE YEAR 1926. Edited by Mal- 
colm C. Solomon. With (00 remarkable reproductions 
“t10 | - (mama Etchings and Engravings. 1926. 
-00), « 
The 1923 and 1924 editions of this same work fetch 
from $40.00 to $60.00. 


THE GRAND TOUR IN THE EIGHTEENTH CEN- 
TURY. William Edward Mead. Large, paper edition, 
with many illustrations from contemporary prints. 
($10.00), $2.68 


TOURING IN 1600. A Study in the Development of 
Travel as a Means of Education. E. S. Bates. With 
many full page illustrations from contemporary sources. 
($5.00), $1.68 


Beside these bargains from our catalogue, we can fill promptly, all your requirements, in new fiction 
and non-fiction at liberal discounts. Try us on your mext order. 





THE UNION LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


118-120 East 25th Street, 


Established 1884 


New York, N. Y. 
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Maxim Gorky 
Author of The Bystander 


GORKY'S writings speak of his rich 

life experience. My Childhood de- 
scribes his life at the home of his guard- 
ians. When his father died he went to 
live with his grandparents. These two 
beings he shows as great symbols, one 
representing Europe, the other Asia. 
While his grandmother enriched his life 
by her love of all creation, his grand- 
father embittered it by his rivalry and 
greediness. He was only nine when 
his mother died, yet his 
grandfather said to him, 
“There is no room for you 
here. You will have to go 
out into the world.” 

And out into the world 
he went. We see him as a 
worker in a boot-shop, an 
apprentice to a mechanical 
draughtsman, an assistant 
to a cook on a Volga 
steamer, a clerk to a lawyer, 
a tramp on the steppes, a 
day laborer; a being tossed 
about by the disgust with 
life and faith in man. 

In 1883, when only fifteen, he set off 
for the university city of Kazan. But 
though his mind was pliant and he was 
eager to learn, the czarist institutions of 
learning did not open their arms to this 
son of the proletariat. Not being able 
to get into the university he accepted a 
job at a bakery. (The short story, 
Twenty-Six and One deals with that 
life.) His life continued to be one of 
uninterrupted struggles. Embittered, he 
attempted suicide. He failed, but the 
bullet remained in his body to trouble 
him in later life. 

He found solace in his friendship with 
Korolenko, who recognized in Gorky a 
fresh talent, and encouraged him to 
write. 

Gorky is considered a master of the 
short story. His descriptions are sweep- 
ing, delineations of character fine, and 
the whole is woven into a closely knit 
his simple sentences so unique that in 
unity. His novels aren’t as technically 


MAXIM 





perfect. But his characters, whether he 
employs the short story or the novel as 
his medium, are real creations. Once 
you meet them, whether it be Foma 
Gordyeff, Mother, Three of Them, or 
those that people Decadence—you cannot 
forget them, for your life has been en- 
riched in knowing these outcasts. 

Gorky has also ventured on the field 
of playwriting. The same vigor that 
characterizes his other works is present 
in his plays. His Lower 
Depths, a modern version 
of which called At the Bot- 
tom recently had a success- 
ful run on Broadway. 

Of his other writings, 
Gorky’s reminiscences of 
his contemporaries are out- 
standing. In Reminiscen- 
ces of Tolstoy he reveals 
the essence of the Russian 
genius whose inconsistency 
alone seems to call for 
tomes of explanations. But 
Gorky’s penetration is deep; 
a few paragraphs translate the man. 

Gorky, unlike most of the writers of 
Russia, remained in his country during 
the Revolution and stayed there through 
the hard times of the Famine, though 
his health was delicate. He has since 
become a member of the Communist 
Party and has had a position in the Edu- 
cation Department. 

March 4th was his sixty-second birth- 
day. He is still active as both man and 
artist. He is at present working on a 
historical trilogy, the first volume of 
which is The Bystander. 

Because of his ill health it is necessary 
for him to live in Italy the greater part 
of his time. However, on November 
7th 1929 he returned to Soviet Russia 
to be present at the twelfth anniversary 
of the Russian Revolution. The ovation 
he received on his return was as great 
as the year before of the formal Gorky 
celebration and the dedication of the 
Gorky Museum. 


GORKY 
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CROWELL’S LATEST BOOKS 


THE PAVED PATH 


By Puytirs HAMBLEDON 


A story of middle English life. 
tribution to new fiction. 


$2.00 


It is a distinct con- 


NINETY SIX 
By E. C. McCants $2.00 


A historical novel which reconstructs for the reader 
a phase of the Revolution which is very little known. 


HEROES OF THE AIR 


By CuHeEtseaA Fraser. With 42 illustrations 
and 29 charts. 504 pages. $2.00 


The author has taken advantage of the need of a 
new edition—making nine peincings up to the pres- 
ent—to add stories covering — to the end of 
1929—including Byrd’s dash to the South Pole. 


FAMOUS DOGS IN FICTION 


By J. WaLKer McSpappen. Revised and en- 

larged edition with color frontispiece by 

Margaret S. Johnson and 12 — 
2.00 


A collection of tales from famous authors, in praise 
of their dog friends. 


FAMOUS GIRLS OF THE WHITE 
HOUSE 
By Kate D. Sweetser, author of “Ten 
Girls from Dickens,” illustrated with color 
frontis and 12 portraits. $2.50 
Every girl will like this book. It is charming. 


CROWELL’S DICTIONARY OF 
BUSINESS AND FINANCE 
Revised Edition. $3.50 


The definitions and terms have been carefully re- 
vised to apply to conditions of 1930. 


SOCIAL CONTROL OF THE 
MENTALLY DEFICIENT 


By Stan.ey P. Davies, Ph.D., State Chari- 
ties Aid Association. With 12 illustrations. 


$3.00 


Portrays the striking evolution of social attitudes and 
programs relating to mental deficiency from the 
earliest times to the present. 





A HISTORY OF THE MODERN 
CHURCH 


By J. W. C. Wanp, Dean of Oriel College, 
Oxford. With two maps. $3.00 


ROME AND THE PAPACY 
By Grczert BaGNANI. With 9 illustrations. 


$3.00 
AMERICA THE DREAM 
By KatHertne Lee Bates, author of 
“From Gretna Green to Land’s End.” 
$2.50 


PRINCIPLES OF PROPERTY 
INSURANCE 
By F. E. Wotre, Ph.D. Formerly Professor 
of Economics, University of Illinois. 
$3.00 


Portrays the part played in modern social economy 
by risk-bearing organizations in the field of insur- 
ance. 


LABOR PROBLEMS 
By Gorpvon S. Watkins, Ph.D., Professor 
of Economics, University of Califormnia. 
Revised and Reset. $3.50 


The most comprehensive and most recent treatment 
of the subject to be had in a single volume. 


AMERICAN CITY GOVERNMENT 
AND ADMINISTRATION 


By Austin F. MACDONALD, University of 
Pennsylvania. Author of “Federal Aid.” 
$3.75 


A complete picture of present-day municipal problems. 


FROM GRETNA GREEN TO LAND’S 
END (New Printing) 


By KatHartne Lee Bates. A Literary 


Journey in England. With 24 illustrations. 
$3.50 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL COMPANY 


393 Fourth Avenue 


New York, N. Y 
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Rockwell Kent 


OCKWELL KENT has been called 

the only truly American artist among 
his contemporaries because he is Ameri- 
can in birth, in training, in point of view, 
in execution, and in his success. He was 
born in Tarrytown, N. Y. in 1882. It 
is said that when he first showed unusual 
ability as a painter his parents were 
alarmed, because they could not afford 
an artist in the family. He studied with 
William N. Chase, Kenneth Hays Mil- 
ler, Robert Henri, and Abbot H. Thayer. 
At his first exhibition, at the National 
Academy in 1905, two of his three pic- 
tures were sold. Three years later, at 
the age of twenty-six, he held another 
exhibition, and one of his paintings was 
purchased by the Metropolitan Museum, 
the first time so youthful an American 
had been honored. 

Honors, however, did not bring riches, 
and Kent, with a wife and children to 
support, was obliged to turn to other 
means to earn a living. He taught 
school, dug wells, built boats, labored on 
a farm, worked as a carpenter, and tried 
his luck as a lobsterman. Finally, he 
was able to take his youngest son and 
go off to Alaska where he could study 
and work in solitude. He came back 
with a bundle of paintings that were im- 
mediately purchased by collectors. His 
work since then has been acquired by 
the Carnegie Institute of Pittsburgh, the 
San Francisco Museum, the Henry Frick 
estate, Adolph Lewissohn, Mrs. Harry 
Payne Whitney, and other noted indi- 
viduals and institutions. 


Rockwell Kent is as famous for his 
adventuring as for his art. He has 
visited countries where few white men 
have been. His experiences in Alaska 
are recounted in his book Wilderness. 
Another book, Voyaging was the result 
of a journey to Terra Del Fuego. 

He has always believed in following 
the path of strongest resistance. He pre- 
fers cold countries to the tropics, moun- 
tains to luxuriant valleys, seas to inland 
places, and he has often declared that the 
stark beauty of a sheer line appeals to 
him more than a landscape of rich 
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From a woodcut by the artist 


ROCKWELL KENT 


growth. His latest adventure was a trip 
to Greenland in the course of which he 
and three companions were shipwrecked. 
In July, 1929, the party set sail in a 
33-foot vessel, a stoutly built craft with 
the keel made of one solid oak beam. 
They left Labrador and crossed the 
Atlantic in ten days, a trip which is said 
to have been accomplished last by Bjorn- 
son in 1,000 A.D., and only twice before 
attempted. Like their predecessors of 
centuries before, the Kent party met 
with disaster, but not until the Atlantic 
had been crossed and the destination was 
only fifteen miles away. 

Rockwell Kent’s fame is as great as 
an illustrator as in the field where canvas 
and print, oils and pencil reign. Per- 
haps his best known work in the book 
field is the illustrated edition of Vol- 
taire’s Candide. This is the work which 
was first issued in a limited, high-priced 
edition by Random House, and then 
repeated in popular price for the Liter- 
ary Guild. The illustrating required 
fifteen months instead of three as origin- 
ally planned. 
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THE AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
HAS APPROVED OF 


SONS OF SEVEN CITIES 


By Rupert Sarcent HOo.ianp, author of 
HISTORIC AIRSHIPS, HISTORIC SHIPS, etc. 


A book for boys and girls re-creating seven moments of crisis in seven American 
cities; historically accurate, and adventurously stimulating. Illustrated with maps in 
color of the cities at the time of the stories and black and white drawings. $3.00 

AND 


GOLD f by Epwin L. Sasin, author of FRONTIER FIGHTERS, 
« THE BOYS BOOK OF INDIAN WARRIORS, etc. 

A true story of the great search for gold in America. More thrilling than fiction. 
Illustrated in color. $2.50 





3 givisih by The pues: ieee Guild 
THE TRAIL OF THE RAGGED FOX 


By Prrt L. Frrzceratp 


The story of a boy of pioneer days who is led into a wild Indian struggle. Authentic, 
exciting and told in a masterly fashion. Illustrated in color and black and white by 
Rudolph Pott. $2.50 


MACRAE . SMITH . COMPANY—Philadelphia 


Publishers of “The Washington Square Classics,” “The Fairmount Classics” 


LIBRARY 
SUPPLIES 


A post card will bring you our Catalog and Price List ot Sup- 
plies and Mending Materials, also a booklet entitled BOOK- 
MENDING: some short cuts and Labor Saving Devices 


THE H. R. HUNTTING CO., Sprincrietp, Mass. 


TOOLS & 
MATERIALS 
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Philip 


HILIP BARRY was born in 
Rochester in 1896. He received his 
early education at the schools in his na- 
tive city, later attended both Yale and 
Harvard and was for some time in the 
American Diplomatic Service in London. 
The first regular production of one 
of his plays took place in 1923. This 
was You And I, which enjoyed a long 
run in New York and on the road. This 
was followed shortly after by The 
Youngest. In rapid succession came /n 
a Garden, White Wings, Paris Bound, 
Cock Robin (with Elmer Rice) and 
Holiday. 

During the last three years Mr. Barry 
has spent considerable time abroad, 
where he did most of his writing. He 
is at present engaged in the writing of 
a new play in this country. 

In seven years Barry has risen to a 
position of first rank among contempor- 
ary playwrights. His best work is char- 
acterized by a sparkling and intelligent 
comedy, masking a deep sincerity, re- 
moved from dull and banal preachment. 
Although his earlier plays brought him 
favor among discriminating followers of 
the drama and a certain general success, 
it was Paris Bound, his thesis on divorce, 


Barry 





PHILIP BARRY 


which gave him his first popular hearing. 
Holiday was an even greater success, 
with its intelligent plea for idealism in a 
commercial world. Hotel Universe, 
played by the Theatre Guild, is the latest 
production of his pen. 


PROPAGANDA! 


ROPAGANDA for the cause you have at 

heart is service to humanity. Propaganda 
for the cause you dislike is a sinister evil and 
not to be tolerated. It is all in the point of 
view. But in spite of the implication of evil 
the Beacon is brazen enough to confess that 
its sole purpose is Propaganda with a “Big P” 
and all the other letters to match. For Prop- 
aganda is after all just another word for 
Education, education for good or evil, just 
as you happen to feel about the particular 
purpose in view. What the Beacon is trying 
to do is to propagate knowledge of the Pub- 
lic Library; to “put across” the idea that the 
Public Library has something for practically 
everybody in practically every contact and re- 
lation of life, for all ages, for all conditions, 
for all businesses, professions and activities. 
Its resources include the works of men and 
women who have touched every one of the 
multifarious aspects and problems of life from 
various points of view; and it has trained 
attendants who can quickly lay their hands on 
“Just the thing you want.” 


But the average man is a peculiar fellow. 
Usually because of ignorance and even more 
often because of habit, he avoids making use 
of what the Library has to offer. Year after 
year he keeps on paying for Library service 
and lets the other fellow get all the benefit. 
He spends his own time and money for what 
the Library can do in less than half the time 
and at no expense. 

This is the chap that the Beacon wants to 
reach. It is trying month by month to cover 
all the hundreds of ways in which the Library 
can and does serve its patrons in the hope 
that it will, little by little, enlarge the number 
of those who benefit by its many activities, by 
its resources in books and periodicals, and by 
its staff of trained and cheerful attendants who 
never fail to make the new-comer feel that 
nothing is too much to ask of them. 

If this Propaganda be evil—make the most 
of it!—The Library Beacon, Public Library, 
St. Paul, Minn. 
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KMOLLISTON 


SPAN OTONE 


J] Two-Tone Book Goth 


Effects never before attained 
with any binding material—a 
tone range from subdued rich- 
ness to bright contrasts. Span- 
o-tone in the heaviest quality 
has the strength and durability 
of the famous Library Buckram. 


No longer need library books 
be dressed in somber mono- 
tones. Nor is it necessa to 
ee a pod utility— 

an-o-tone is a ha - 
bination of both. jgdbenecs 


To appreciate Span-o-tone you 
must see samples—write for 


them today or ask your book 
binder. 


The HOLLISTON MILLS Sn. 
Norwood, Massachusetts 





||| In American Education 





SECOND VOLUME 





Who’s Who 


1929-1930 Edition 


Contains more than 3700 biogra- 
phical sketches of the foremost 
American educational leaders. 
Each sketch is from 100 to 500 
words in length. Book contains 
725 pages, size 6x9, aad is hand 
bound in beautiful blue cloth. 


Price $10 Prepaid 
10 percent discount to libraries 





The Robert C. Cook Company 
296 Broadway New York City 


























D 
SAVE 


Our LIBRARY COVERS will meet 
with your approval 


Thousands of libraries, colleges and 
schools ARE using them for filing 
periodicals, thereby eliminating the cost 
of binding. 


Well constructed, Green Vellum fronts, 
and neat in appearance. 


Circular W showing sizes and prices will 
be sent on request. 


H. SCHULTZ @ COMPANY 
517-531 W. Superior St. Chicago, IIl. 











“HAVE YOU ENOUGH COPIES? 
| Food Buying and Our Markets 
| By Monrog and Stratton. Cloth, $2.75 net. 
| Recommended in No. 50 “Reading with 
a Purpose” 

| M. BARROWS & COMPANY 





BOSTON 








| MEDICAL AND CHEMICAL 
| RESEARCH PERIODICALS 
FOR SALE 


Complete sets, odd volumes and back issues. 
Please send us list of desiderata. We buy 
Scientific Magazines. 


B. LOGIN & SON, Inc. 











29 East 21st St. New York 
| 
| LIBRARIANS LIBRARIANS 
| WANTED SUPPLIED 


Notify us of any 
vacancies on your 
library staff. his 
service free. 


Dept. D 
AMERICAN LIBRARIANS’ AGENCY 


Windsor, Connecticut 


Enroll with us. 
We have many 
good i positions 
available. 
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Sophia Cleugh 


Author of Song Bird 


[MAGINE a lady with a pleasant Eng- 

lish voice and comfortable English 
clothes sitting in a prison cell with a 
smile on her face. Imagine her seated 
before a small table which supports either 
a Remington, an Underwood, or a Cor- 
ona freshly oiled and equipped with a 
new, smoothly-running ribbon. Imagine 
at her right hand two or three hundred 
virgin sheets of smoothest bond and at 
her left an equal number of neatly typed 
pages of manuscript. If your jaded 
imagination is equal to such flights as 
these, then you have a very accurate pic- 
ture of Sophia Cleugh blissfully trans- 
lated into the hereafter. Mrs. Cleugh 
expresses the idea somewhat more simply 
when she says: “You know, my idea 
of heaven would be to go to prison with 
a typewriter and a box of paper.” 

Of Sophia Cleugh, Ben Ray Redman 
has said, “Rest, refreshment and enter- 
tainment are the gifts this author has to 
offer; a way with words, the ability to 
tell an easy story, a pretty wit and good 
manners are all in her equipment. If 
these hold no attraction, then her tales 
are not for you.” 

Mrs. Cleugh’s latest novel, Song-Bird, 
is the romance of a Spanish opera singer. 
The plot was suggested by a tale once 
heard of a continental singer, but the 
voice accurately described is that of the 
world-famous Carmen, Emma Calvé, 
whom Mrs. Cleugh had worshipped as a 
girl at Covent Garden. “I have always 
been interested in singing and singers,” 
says Mrs. Cleugh, “and of course in the 
theatre, through my husband who was 
an actor. So many artists, and especially 
the great ones, have risen so splendidly 
from humble circumstances and they al- 
ways seem to have such an engagingly 
young outlook! I heard thirty-eight 
operas while I was at school in Dresden 
and am as much interested in the lives 
of the singers as I am in their voices.” 

Mrs. Cleugh, who is an Englishwoman 
by birth, has spent considerable time in 
America and has lived for a short time at 
least in nearly every state from Massa- 














SOPHIA CLEUGH 


chusetts to California. Her first novel 
was Matilda, Governess of the English, 
published in 1924, and it has been fol- 
lowed at regular intervals by Ernestine 
Sophie, Jeanne Margot, A Common 
Cheat, Spring and Song-Bird. 

Although she had had a number of 
plays produced in London before the 
war, Mrs. Cleugh’s abilities were first 
recognized in America in 1916 when she 
acted as mistress of the robes at the Yale 
Pageant and no account of the event 
failed to give her proper recognition. 
“Who But a Brave Woman,” queried a 
headline in the New York Sun, “Would 
Undertake the Making of 8,000 Cos- 
tumes?” Dennis Cleugh was stage man- 
ager, and one would venture to say that 
Mr. and Mrs. Cleugh were busier that 
Fall in New Haven than they had ever 
been before. “I was mistress of the 
robes,” says Mrs. Cleugh, “and had 
eight thousand dresses to get made, the 
stuffs to buy, uniforms to hire, and the 
work-people to manage.” 

Not until after the War, during which 
she was engaged in Government Service 
in England, did Mrs. Cleugh turn to her 
present occupation of novel writing. 
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Do You Want a Nation-wide 
Research Department? 








WHEN a problem presents itself in your library, 
whether it be one of arrangement, equipment or sup- 
plies, to whom do you turn for intelligent informa- 
tion and advice? 


Why not to Library BureauP Here is a corps of 
library experts operating from a coast to coast net- 
work of headquarter points, experienced, capable, 
able and anxious to be of assistance to librarians. 


THESE men are contacting hundreds of libraries daily. 
They understand library methods. They have un- 
doubtedly met and solved a similar problem to the 
one that is puzzling you now. 


A PHONE call or card will bring a Library Depart- 
ment Specialist to your desk without obligation. 
You'll find his service and that of the organization 
he represents of practical, economical value. 
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ve The New Library Supplies Catalog 
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a In its sixty-eight pages you will find com- 
eer pletely indexed listings of supplies for the 
Hy modern library. In addition, you will find 
as in this catalog interesting and authoritative 
uld information on various phases of library 
vate routine. Send for your copy today. 
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the LIBRARY BUREAU DIVISION 
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Willard Huntington Wright 
(S. S. Van Dine) 


‘THE Who’s Who description of Wil- 

lard Huntington Wright fails en- 
tirely to identify him in the role through 
which he is known to the vast majority 
of his readers: 


Willard Huntington Wright was born in 
Charlottesville, Va., 1888; son of Archibald 
Davenport and Annie (Van Vranken) Wright; 
educated at St. Vincent College, California 
1903; Pomona College, California, 1904; Har- 
vard, 1906; married Katharine Belle Boynton, 
of Seattle, Washington, July 13, 1907. Liter- 
ary editor, Los Angeles Times, 1907-13; liter- 
ary critic, Town Topics, 1910-14; dramatic 
critic, same, 1912-14; editor Smart Set Maga- 
gine, 1912-14; art critic The Forum, 1915-16; 
art critic International Studio, 1916-17; liter- 
ary editor New York Evening Mail, 1917; 
music critic and art editor, San Francisco 
Bulletin, 1918-19; art critic, Hearsts Interna- 
tional Magazine, 1922-23. 

Author of Songs of Youth, 1913; Europe 
After 8:15 (with H. L. Mencken and G. J. 
Nathan), 1913; What Nietzche Taught, 1914; 
Richard Hovey and His Friends, 1914; Mod- 
ern Painting: Its Tendency and Meaning, 
1915; The Man of Promise, 1916; The Cre- 
ative Will, 1916; The Forum Exhibition of 
Modern American Painters, 1916; Misinform- 
ing a Nation, 1917; Informing a Nation, 1917; 
The Great Modern French Stories, 1918; The 
Future of Painting, 1923; Modern Literature, 
1926; The Great Detective Stories—A Chrono- 
logical Anthology, 1927; also various introduc- 
tions to standard literary works. Contributor 
to American and European magazines on ar- 
tistic and literary subjects; published several 
music compositions. 


Nowhere in this account of a notable 
career (unless in the fact that he has 
compiled an anthology of detective 
stories) is there so much as a hint that 
Willard Huntington Wright and S. S. 
Van Dine are one and the same. 

Yet well known are the circumstances 
through which Mr. Wright came to turn 
his capable talents to the mystery novel. 
Some five years ago he underwent a long 
illness. During his convalescence, and 
by way of occupational therapy, he wrote 
the Benson Murder Case, creating the 
character of Philo Vance. It was pub- 
lished under the Van Dine nom de plume 
in Scribner's Magazine and then in book 
form. By the time the second of the 
series, the Canary Murder Case, was 





Photograph by Doris Ulmann 
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published a year later, Vance had become 
a household word, and guessing the 
identity of the author was a favorite 
pastime. There have followed, at the 
rate of about one each year, the Greene 
Murder Case, the Bishop Murder Case, 
and now the Scarab Murder Case, which 
Mr. Wright has announced will be the 
last of the series. 

This is the capacity in which Mr. 
Wright is known to the greatest number 
of people; but this is not to say that he 
has lacked recognition in the field of 
letters, where for years he has been 
known as a leading critic of many 
branches of art and literature, and, as 
well, as a writer of distinguished creative 
prose. It is particularly interesting to 
note that his novel, The Man of Promise, 
which was published during the war, 
escaping the notice it would otherwise 
have received, was recently reissued with 
marked success. 
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The Library in the School 


By Lucile F. Fargo 


HE first basic book on school libraries. Treats the whole subject 
from the standpoint of the educator as well as librarian. Pictures 
elementary, junior high and senior high school libraries in action. Dis- 
cusses variations in personnel, book collection, equipment, management, 
etc., necessary for these schools and for the different types of organization 
including platoon and the various forms of individual instruction. Chap- 
ter headings as follows: 








1. Educational Ideals and School 8. Miscellaneous Printed Materials 
Library Objectives 9. Housing and Equipping the 
2. The School Librarian and Her School Library 
Staff 10. Business Practice in the School 
3. Socializing School Library Man- Library 
agement 11. Technical and Mechanical Proc- 
4. Reading as a School Library esses 
Project 12. Attendance and Circulation 
5.. Reference Work in the School 13. The Administrative Program— 
Library General 
6. Teaching the Use of the Library 14. The Administrative Program— 
7. The Basic Book Collection Special 


Chapter IV with its discussion of techniques of reading, methods 





“ of testing, objectives in reading, scientific grading of books, stimulation 
~ of the reading habit, has a direct application to the problems of every 
is librarian. Chapters XIII and XIV discuss administration and control, 
ae subjects which are becoming more and more a matter of public library 
ce, concern. The last chapter also treats the rural school library program, 
ch movement toward consolidation, service via school agencies, county li- 
he § braries, and cooperative arrangements. 
= 453-Lxxv p. Cloth, $3.00 
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Manuel Komroff 
Author of Coronet 


[\ spite of the Russian sound of Man- 

uel Komroff’s name, he was born in 
New York and went to Yale but left in 
1912 without bothering to take a degree. 
He had studied engineering, but he soon 
switched to music and made his first 
money writing scores for some of the 
old Kalem pictures. Then he took a job 
as art critic for the New York Call and 
studied painting at the Independent 
School. 


The excitement of the outbreak of the 
Russian Revolution about this time 
proved too much for his powers of re- 
sistance, and he went to Petrograd and 
got a job on the Russian Daily News. 
He soon found himself editor of the 
sheet, most of the others on the staff 
finding it more healthful to escape from 
the country as best they could. When 
the Bolshevists came into power, the 
paper died and Komroff, out of a job, 
made his way across Siberia to Vladi- 
vostok, arriving there just before the 
railroad was cut off. 


He managed somehow to get to Japan 
and for many months wandered in a 
more or less informal manner about the 
_ islands of the Japanese archipelago, liv- 
ing with the natives. From Japan he 
went to Shanghai and got a job on the 
China Press, where he worked for sev- 
eral months before going back to Amer- 
ica. 


He admits quite frankly that the years 
following his return were hard ones. He 
wrote editorials for the Daily Garment 
News, as many as three a day. Then for 
a year he went to at least twenty movies 
every week as a critic for Wid’s, now 
known as The Film Daily. And all this 
time on the side he was writing short 
stories that had nothing to do with 
women’s wear or movies. 


Finally he joined the staff of Boni & 
Liveright, published a volume of short 
stories, The Grace of Lambs, wrote in- 
troductions for several volumes of the 
Modern Library and prepared The 





MANUEL KOMROFF 


Travels of Marco Polo for publication in 
1926. 

The same year he went to Rome and 
spent many months working in the li- 
brary of the Vatican preparing a second 
book on Marco Polo. 


His first novel, The Juggler’s Kiss 
brought him high critical praise among 
a discriminating but limited circle of 
readers. 


In 1928 Mr. Komroff left publishing 
work to devote all his time to re-writing 
of Coronet. It was conceived originally 
as a short story seven years ago but grew 
to a two volume novel. He thought 
about it for six years and wrote it in one. 


“It is fortunate,” Mr. Komroff re- 
marks, “that I didn’t postpone the writ- 
ing any longer or it would probably have 
ended up as a whole set of books.” 
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HIGH 
By Abbie Graham / OCCASIONS 


$1.50 








Lauding those “excellent unadjusted moments” of child- 
hood. The humorous slant on youthful agonies, the sympathetic 
interpretation of adolescent psychology, the tenderness and beauty 
of “High Occasions” make one feel that the author herself has been 
“stolen by fairies,” a delightful catastrophe against which she warns 
all children. The kind of book that will carry a waiting list in every 
library. 





THE WOMANS PRESS, 600 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 























McClurg’s— 


the first wholesale 
book house in the country to establish and conduct 
a separate department devoted exclusively to the 
special interests of Public Libraries, Schools, Colleges 
and Universities. We specialize in library service. 


A. C. McClurg & Co. 


Library Department 
333 East Ontario Street - Chicago 
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Carolyn Wells 


ONE of the most prolific and versatile 
of modern writers is Carolyn Wells, 
author of mystery stories, fiction, humor, 
verse and articles. She has, during her 
writing career, published nearly one hun- 
dred books. Born in Rahway, N. J. and 
married to Hadwin Houghton of New 
York, she has been engaged in literary 
work since 1900, although she published 
a few books prior to that time. Her 
Nonsense Anthology was published in 
1902, followed by a number of other 
books of humorous character. Her first 
desire to write stories of mystery was 
created by reading the novels of Anna 
Katherine Green, and later Gaboriau, 
Fergus Hume, du Boigobey and Conan 
Doyle. Since then she has written a 
number of detective stories in which 
“Fleming Stone” figures as the leading 
character. 

Miss Wells is a woman of vitality, 
capable of engaging in half-a-dozen occu- 
pations at once. In addition to writing 
humorous verse and two or three mystery 
stories a year, she is an ardent bridge 
player, and is said to play for twelve or 
twenty-four hours at a time. She is also 
a collector of old furniture and first edi- 
tions. She owns one of the most com- 
plete collections of Walt Whitman in 
existence, collected within the last few 
years, largely because her friends said he 
had already been bought up and was 
impossible to collect. 

But difficulties in the way only make 
Miss Wells more determined. She has 
never seen a puzzle or trick which she 
could not solve immediately. The most 
complicated magic mechanisms fall apart 
in her hands readily. Her peculiar ana- 
lytical powers are perhaps responsible 
for her leaning toward detective stories. 
She is also a student of handwriting, and 
usually finds little difficulty in describing 
a person’s characteristics from a note, or 
even a signature. 

No publisher has been compelled to 
wait for a manuscript from Carolyn 
Wells. In all her career, her work has 
been ready ahead of time. She has 
never read any of her books or maga- 
zine stories after they were published. 





CAROLYN WELLS 


Miss Wells’ latest Fleming Stone de- 
tective story is The Doomed Five. A 
revised edition of her textbook on the 
writing of mystery stories has also re- 
cently appeared. 


The Origin of Dr. Jekyll 


The following account of the genesis 
of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde is taken 
from The Frail Warrior, the new Robert 
Louis Stevenson biography by Jean 
Marie Carre: 


Stevenson fell one night into a_ troubled 
sleep. Suddenly he gave a blood-curdling cry. 
With trembling forefinger he pointed to his 
clenched left fist on the bedcover, pointed it 
out to his wife in a frenzy of terror; then 
shaking his head as if to banish the night- 
mare, he took it, still trembling with fear and 
felt it; finally with a deep sight of relief, he 
drew his hand across his brow and sook him- 
self awake. ‘Never mind,’ he said, ‘it was 
just a bad dream.’ His wife insisted on hear- 
ing about it. ‘No, you'll know soon enough. 
An astonishing story! A splendid subject for 
a novel.’ The next day he began to write and 
wrote the tale in three days. The Strange 
Case of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde appeared in 
January 1886. By June it had sold 40,000 
copies. 
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Leonhard Frank 





EONHARD FRANK was born in 

Wurzburg, Germany. The son of a 
carpenter, he himself tasted the hunger, 
the misery, the humiliation, which were 
the lot of the German workman’s child 
in the closing decades of the last century. 
At the age of thirteen, he was sent to 
work in a cycle factory, was later attend- 
ant in a hospital-laboratory, and chauffer 
to a country doctor, but in all these 
humble pursuits he was haunted by an 
ideal that demanded expression. An art 
student in Munich, living somehow on 
the few coppers he had saved, he strove 
to capture his vision in paint; but a na- 
tural bent drove him to literature, and his 
first novel, The Robber Band, published 
in 1914, marked him out as the possessor 
of a rare and original talent. This early 
promise was readized in the works that 
followed, and reached its full fruition in 
Carl and Anna, which was the immedi- 
ate cause of his election to the German 
Academy of Letters. 

Carl and Anna is published in the short 
novel form in which it was originally 
written. 

Mr. Frank makes his home in Ger- 
many. His hobbies are writing and 
motoring. 








An Epic of the Southwest 


J. Franx Dosm (Secty. Texas Folklore 
Society, English Professor, University 
Texas) 


A Vaquero of the Brush 
Country 





(Illustrated) $3.50 


What Reviewers Say—literally packed 
with range lore, and range history— 
different, deals with a little known rt 
of it—most interesting book of cow days 
in Texas I’ve ever read—Unique as a his- 
tory, and thrilling as literature. 


An Anthology of Southwestern Verse 


The Golden Stallion 
Compiled by D. MarrLanp ee 


42 Representative poets from nine states 
—Short biographical sketches of each poet 
—178 pages. 


Best Short Stories from the 


Southwest 
Edited by Hmton R. Greer $2.50 


The traditional West, Romance, Adven- 
ture, Humor, Sixteen Stories—by Barry 
Benefield, Ma Austin, Dorothy Scar- 
borough and others. 


Best One-Act Plays 
Compiled by Mrs. Ben O’Neat $1.50 


Twelve one-act plays, selected as prize 
winning plays in contests. 





Motoring Through Spain 
By ArtHuR L. KRAMER 
(26 Full Page Illustrations) $2.50 


Informative, Stimulating, A standard 
reference book of travel, detailed in 
items, serviceable to the traveler. 


—SOUTHWEST PRESS— 
—Publishers In and Of the Southwest— 
216 N. St. Paul Dallas, Texas 

















THE BERLITZ PUBLICATIONS 


French, German, Spanish, Italian, etc. 
Both for Schools and Self instruction 
Artistic Wall Charts for Object Lessons 
Send for Catalogue 


M. D. BERLITZ 


30 W. 34th St., bet. Sth Ave. & Breadway, N. Y. 

















Financial Books and Tables 


Specializing in financial tables and all service 
books on finance. 





FINANCIAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
9 Newbury Street Boston, Mass. 
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“This ‘Cartoon History” of Abraham Linc 


of work.”—Hartford Daily Courant. 





oln will of course be considered indispensable 


in every public library, great and small, and in every college and high school library, 
throughout the country; it is an invaluable, as well as an absorbingly interesting piece 








all, of the American giants of th 
which crowd Dr. Shaw’s two volt 


litical issues. The text is a careful 
The New York Times. 


“You are rendering a very valuable service 
in collecting and preserving in this avail- 
able and permanent form really substantial 
material for the history of that critical 
period.”"—Eurnu Root, World Publicist 
and Statesman. 


“This period of Lincoln’s career that might 
be called the fighting section, has never 
been written with more intelligence and 
more illuminatingly than the story set down 
by Albert Shaw.”—WIiLu1AM ALLEN WHITE, 
Author and Editor. 


Abraham Lincoln 
A CARTOON HISTORY 
By ALBERT SHAW 


400 Cartoons of Lincoln’s own day illus- 
trate this brilliant work. Here, in strik- 
ing picture and absorbing narrative, is 
the lank, homely lawyer who suffered 
the most biting ridicule, who was the 
butt of a thousand cartoon jokes, who 
tasted the bitterness of defeat time after 
time. 


In this new work, you may see the struggling politician who must brave 
the tides of public scorn. The hates, the ambitions, the beloved causes, the 
forgotten victories of the greatest men in this country’s history are 
brought to life for you—not only by 500 contemporary cartoons and other 
illustrations, but also by a clear and vibrant text. 


i “Almost all, if not 
ose times stalk through the cartoons 
iumes.”—The New York Sun. “Albert 


Shaw’s collection makes a most effective review of pre-Civil War po- 


, impartial and well-written history.”— 


Wuat Reapers SAy Asout THESE Two Books 


“What an interesting and exciting evening 
your two volumes on Abraham Lincoln 
gave me!”—Ipa M. Tarsett, Biographer 
of Lincoln. 


“In these volumes Lincoln lives again. + 
have no hesitation in saying that I regard 
the work as an invaluable contribution to 
the understanding of Lincoln’s career.”— 
Cuargtes Evans Hucues, Chief Justice of 
the U.S. 





$8.00 AT ALL 





2 VOLUMES 


BOOKSELLERS 
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